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at South Kensington. 


N no respect do we owe 
more to the authorities 
of the South Kensington 
Museum than for the 
large and comprehen- 
sive illustration of 
Indian art, which for 
some years past has 
been gradually got to- 
gether. The galleries 
on the west side of 
Exhibition -road have 
long contained a splen- 
did collection of Indian 
fabrics, and of examples 
or casts of ancient 
Buddhist and Hindu 
architectural detail ; 
and we have now in the 
main building another 
long gallery filled with 
fabrics, and a large ar- 
chitectural court, sur- 
rounded with examples 
and reproductions of 
more modern architec- 
tural work, and occupied 

in the centre by cases containing a large 

collection of metal work. 

The beauty and elaboration of the archi- 
tectural work here displayed is astonishing in 
more than one sense. It is difficult, living 
as we do in a country where the decorative 
treatment of ordinary street architecture is so 
limited, and is restricted so much by economic 
considerations, to understand how it can be pos- 
sible to lavish such an amount of beautiful and 
elaborate work upon shop-fronts of but small 
dimensions, except on the supposition that in 
India economic considerations in art have 
for centuries been in abeyance, and ornament 
is lavished from pure love of it, and almost 
constitutional incapacity to do without it; and 
that every workman must be an “art-workman.” 
The largest example in the new court, which 
occupies nearly the whole of one end of the 
toom, consists of the fronts of two small three- 
storied shop buildings of the seventeenthcentury, 
brought bodily over from Ahmedabad, and set 
up here for the admiration and despair of 
English architects who may be called on to 
design shops. With the exception of the 
gtound-story, which is plain and in a “ post- 
and-pan”’ timber and plaster construction, 
these fronts are literally almost encrusted with 
carved and coloured ornament of the most 
delicate description. The two upper stories 
display open arcaded galleries or balconies 
Tunning across the whole width of the two 
fronts ; the main wall, of plainer work, showing 
i the rear as the background to the whole, 








brackets of serpentine outline with short 
cross-heads at the top, on which the lintel 
rests, which runs right across and carries the 
balcony railing, and the story-posts for the 
upper balcony. About the brackets carved and 
coloured flowers twine in profusion; the cross- 
heads and every inch of the lintel are covered 
with carving, and the panels in the balcony 
railing are entirely filled with equally delicate 
but rather more conventionalised floral designs. 
The treatment of the doors and other details 
in the main walls is well calculated to throw 
out and emphasise the delicacy of the balcony- 
work which overhangs and forms a partial 
screen before them. The doors are treated in a 
very solid style, and with that ornamental 
design and arrangement of the iron boltheads 
which seem to have been a tradition in Indian 
architectural art from a very early period. 
After one’s first astonishment at the richness of 
the whole design, of course there may be certain 
elements in it which suggest criticism. The 
constructional effect is to a certain extent 
weakened by the over-elaboration of ornament 
on the portions bearing the main stress; and 
the colour must have been gaudy when fresh. 
Blue and yellow have largely predominated in 
it, and in the present state of partial decay of 
the colour it looks better, at least to Western 
eyes, than it probably did when new. With 
these allowances, it is nevertheless an extra- 
ordinary specimen of decorative street archi- 
tecture. 

A balcony of carved deodar wood (eighteenth 
century), and areproduction of a carved wooden 
shop-front from Cawnpore (date not stated), 
form the two examples next in importance in 
point of size. The first-named, which is colour- 
less, forms an instructive example of great 
richness of effect obtained by work which is not 
really very costly or difficult of execution, con- 
sisting mainly of pierced panels of various 
design. The Cawnpore shop is much richer, 
and is covered with carving, floral work, and 
diaper work, with small figures in the inter- 
spaces between the balcony panels. Here, asin 
much other Oriental work, the contrast between 
the faculties of Eastern artists in decorative 
work and in figure-work is strongly brought out. 
One is tempted to make a free application of 
the couplet in Heber’s once popular hymn,— 

‘‘ Here every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile,”’ 
and to imagine that there must be some moral 
explanation (as, indeed, Ruskin long ago sug- 
gested) of the curious fact that people capable 
of producing the most exquisite decorative 
carving should be unable to produce any better 
treatment of the human figure in art than these 
weak travesties, and should apparently be con- 
tent with such a representation of it. The feeling 
of the dignity of humanity must surely be low 
among such a people. It would be interesting 


| to know what is the opinion of some of the 





Indians of the present day as to the reasons 
for this curious inequality in the artistic pro- 
ductions of their country. 

A reproduction of a circular wooden balcony 
from a temple at Ahmedabad is one of the most 
beautiful designs in the court, and is interesting 
from the very classical style of some of the 
foliage ornament. In this respect a still more 
interesting piece of work is the reproduction of 
a stone screen, forming part of a Moslem tomb 
at Gwalior. Here we seem to be looking at 
Greek work carried out on a basis of Indian 
detail. Round the panels of the screen runs 
an enrichment of most cleanly and symmetri- 
cally executed small scroll - work, somewhat 
like Greek honeysuckle ornament, branching 
from a central scroll or stem, but the leaflets 
of the ornament are turned back with a little 
scroll at the extremity in a manner distinctly 
Arabic in taste. ‘Ihe panels are carved with 
branches of leaves and flowers, realistic in 
detail, but arrunged symmetrically on either 
side of a centre, with exactly that kind of 
mingling of realism with conventional arrange- 
ment which is seen in some of the rather more 
free examples of Greek detail found at Priene, 
and now inthe British Museum. The one com- 
pletely Oriental feature in the work is the 
piquant manner in which the solid slabs on 
which this ornament is carved are hung, as it 
were, in the centre of the panel space, con- 
nected with the margin only by very light 
open tracery work, forming a perforated light 
allround them. The light airy effect given to 
the whole by this peculiar disposition of parts 
is remarkable, though the appearance, it must 
be owned, is a little fragile. 

A pointed arch over the doorway to the court 
is filled in with a reproduction of that exquisite 
piece of Saracenic window tracery consisting of 
the adaptation of tree forms intertwining,— 


** With wanton heed and giddy cunning,’ — 


in a perfect maze of lines, which has been 
illustrated and enthusiastically praised by 
Mr. Fergusson in his “ History of Indian 
Architecture.” It is an exquisite piece 
of work, just a little marred, however, by 
the too realistic treatment of the stems from 
which all these branches spring. Another 
interesting and very characteristic example of 
Indian architectural detail (pure Hindu in this 
case), is the porch of carved serpentine, with 
twelve-sided columns and brackets in the 
reversed curve or sinuous form peculiar to 
Indian architecture. This is a completely 
wooden style cut out in stone; and the texture 
and marking of the stone, joined with the sug- 
gestion of the style of treatment, makes it look 
very like wood at a little distance. Near this 
we have some modern work in the shape of an 
arch and spandrel of glazed blue and white tiles 
from Mooltan, which seems to show that Indian 
design has not lost its cunning yet: the inlaid 
a 
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floral subjects in the panels are of beautiful 
design and effect. Of similar work is a tomb 
at Mooltan, of which a modern reproduction 
stands in the centre of the room. This consists 
of a rectangular base about twice as long as its 
width, on which is a coffin-like addition of the 
section of a pointed arch, the whole entirely 
covered with blue and white tiles, in the decora- 
tive designs of which there is acurious mixture of 
Classic and Orientalforms. Theceilingand other 
details are from a wooden pagoda at Cochin, 
demolished in 1876; the ceiling is deeply sculp- 
tured in squares formed by the intersection of 
the beams, and in one of the pieces of pedimental 
decoration a study may be found of the sculp- 
tural treatment of elephants, especially in 
the conventionalised form given to their hoofs. 

There are a number of carved doors in the 
collection, of considerable variety of style, but 
all more or less beautiful or picturesque. In 
most of these it may be observed that the iron 
fastenings are treated so as to be decorative 
either in finish or in their position in the design. 
This is singularly and very effectively done in 
a teak doorway from Surat (no date given,—it 
looks rather modern), in which the bars are 
divided into round and square segments, each 
square having a circular flower carved on the 
face of it, of which the iron bolt-head forms 
the centre. These bolt-heads are perfectly 
plain, but by their position they are made to 
form an important feature in the design. The 
little spandrels in the angles adjoining these 
flowers or pater: are treated exactly like the 
“eyes” in Gothic tracery, while on the archi- 
trave of the door is seen a corrupted form of 
the Classic bead-and-reel ornament. Some of 
the doors show the effective treatment of rather 
simple types of design; bar tracery, arranged 
in fanciful forms, half symmetrical and half 
random, or apparently so; others, such as the 
Shishem wood door for Hoshiapur, are rich toa 
degree ; this last-named example has every bar 
carved with repetition ornament, and a large 
circular flower in each of the small square 
panels, each flower perfectly distinct in design. 
This variety in unity is one of the great beauties 
of Indian ornamental design, and one from 
which we might take more lessons than we do. 
Where an Indian art-workman has a number of 
repeated spaces to carve, as in the panels of 
this door, he never seems to think of making 
them all alike. The same variety is exhibited 
in an entirely modern door (dated 1881), carved 
in Deodar wood by Fas]-Diri, of Shahpur. This 
is a beautiful door completely covered with 
ornament of Arabic type, in very low relief, and 
perhaps just a trifle wanting in sharpness, but 
showing greatartistic feeling; and inthiscase the 
panels are filled with very elaborate fretwork in 
geometrical designs, all of them differing. 

The metal work is a very good collection, but 
does not in the main illustrate anything out of 
the way of the usual characteristics of Indian 
metal work, with which most of us are now 
tolerably familiar. If the case of engraved brass 
from Benares is, as it appears to be, modern, it 
shows a great deal of feeling for brilliant surface 
treatment of the metal, but not so much per- 
ception of the effect of distribution of orna- 
ment, nor of beauty and character inform and 
outline, as in some of the older metal work. 
It is, however, the architectural element which 
constitutes the real interest of the New Indian 
Court, and every architectural designer and art- 
workman who has not been to India should 
examine this work, which can hardly fail to 
prove interesting and suggestive. 








STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, 


THE drawings which have obtained prizes in 
the national schools of design are this year 
exhibited in the fine range of rooms on the 
upper floors at South Kensington, above the 
new Indian Gallery, and which are to form part 
of the library department eventually. The 
gradual development of the South Kensington 
buildings towards a complete whole, we may 
remark, is gratifying to observe, and while this 
progress argues the continued and increasing 
vitality of the institution, it also illustrates the 
wisdom of planning a building of this kind on a 
scale far beyond its immediate requirements, 
and leaving plenty of margin for extension 
within the lines of a complete plan. At the 
same time, we cannot but regret that some of 
the more recent portions, internally at all events, 
are not carried out with anything like the taste 





and effectiveness which has been shown in some 
previously executed portions of the building. 
Economy, enforced rather than desired, may 
have something to do with this; but we must 
confess that the new staircase, and the new 
rooms in which these students’ drawings are 
disposed, are very common-place in effect and 
in architectural and ornamental detail; and 
this common-place character seems even more 
marked, in the new room of Indian architectural 
exhibits (about which some special comment 
will be found elsewhere) in contrast with the 
beauty and true taste and picturesque character 
of the Indian details containedinit. And when 
we look at the students’ drawings, collected from 
all the parts of the kingdom into the central 
establishment, we could have wished that their 
place of reception had been a better exemplifica- 
tion of one art, Architecture, in which the students 
are encouraged to exercise their talents. 

The students’ designs are this year arranged 
with the gold medal ones all placed together, 
so that one can find them at once and compare 
them. The medal for the crayon study from 
life is rightly awarded to Mr. C. J. Birkbeck, 
whose figure of a man leaning with his back 
against a post, legs crossed, and head thrown 
back so as to foreshorten the features, is a very 
admirable life-study. There are other drawings 
of the same model in the same position, and 
these, as well as a few other life-studies to be 
seen, indicate that some of the schools have 
taken the trouble to procure rather better 
models than previously. In regard to one or 
two other students’ exhibitions we have com- 
mented on the exceedingly ‘‘ bad form” of the 
models for life study, the copying of which 
certainly could not afford the students any 
assistance in learning the higher qualities of 
the human figure as a medium of artistic ex- 
pression. This year there is an improvement 
in that respect, as far as we can judge from the 
limited number of life studies exhibited, for 
there seems to be some reticence in regard to 
the life this year as compared with former 
years, and the examples are few in number, but 
mostly good. The gold medal for drawing from 
casts goes to Mr. A. C. C. Jahn for a drawing 
which strikes us as weak and faulty in propor- 
tion of parts. The study from the Laocodn, 
by Mr. Thiede, to which an “extra medal ” 
was awarded, is superior in style and cha- 
racter, though less highly finished. This 
award confirms us in what we have often felt, 
that too much stress is laid in the Government 
Schools of Art on mere high finish, too little 
on the essential qualities of force and character 
in the drawing. Nor can we altogether under- 
stand the awards of gold medals in other 
classes. One at least of the silver medal works 
in still life, that by Mr. W. A. Schréder, is 
superior in brilliancy and effect to either of the 
gold medal examples; and the gold medal for 
still life in water-colours is given to a work 
which is well executed but shows an exceed- 
ingly bad eye for colour in the combination 
of objects, a blue jar and a green curtain 
forming the salient objects of the group. The 
gold medal for flowers, &c., goes to Miss E. 
L. Varley for a very good painting, in which 
pomegranates form the principal subject, 
though here again Miss Lilian Abraham’s 
drawing of currant-bushes, to which a silver 
medal has been given, strikes us as more 
forcible and more really artistic in cha- 
racter. The general tendency of the 
awards, as we have noticed in _ other 
years, seems to be to put a premium on 
dull dead accuracy rather than on vivid and 
forcible representation, and not unfrequently it 
seems to us that the really artistic character of 
the designs rises as we go lower in the grades 
of “ medalling.” It might be fairly maintained 
that Miss Woodall’s still-life drawing, to which 
the bronze medal is awarded, is the best of its 
type; it is certainly the one which most people 
would prefer to hang up for pictorial effect. 
In the studies of ‘historic styles of ornament,”’ 
mostly paintings of bits of antique metal work, 
the prize seems to have been given to one of 
the poorest and tamest in execution of the 
various sheets of small drawings. The same 
again in the sculpture ; the only piece of sculp- 
ture there that one would like to possess for 
its Own intrinsic point and interest is Miss E. 
Fawcett’s figure of a boy carrying a picture on 
his shoulder, to which the bronze medal has been 
awarded; this is not merely a correct model, 
it is a figure that is graceful and suggestive, 
while the gold and silver medals are given to 


Messrs. E. Crompton and R. Rhodes respec- | Charles 
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tively, for angular and prosaic life studies which 
are of no possible value or interest save ag 
studies of the figure. In the department of 
ornamental design Mr. W. H. Woodall gets 9 
gold medal for a really good tile design (of 
Renaissance leanings), and Mr. T. Linnell for 
some wall-paper designs, the best of which ig 
very good. The gold meda! designs for bronze 
panels, bits of bas-relief ornamented in pilaster. 
shape, of Renaissance school, are very poor. 

Among the numerous designs exhibited we 
noticed as very good a design for silk-hangings 
(bronze medal) by Mr. E. R. Rigby; a panel in 
mosaic (so-called,—it should rather be styled 
inlay) in the Florentine style, by Miss Alice yon 
Berg (bronze medal); some semi - circular 
wrought -iron grilles, a little too naturalistic, 
but clever; and sundry lace designs from 
Nottingham, of which the best were a “‘roge- 
point ”’ collar and cuffs by Mr. C. Bircumshaw, 
and a lace curtain by Miss Mary Goodyer, both 
recipients of bronze medals. A somewhat out 
of-the-way effort is made by Mr. Harry Bayton, 
of Coventry, in the shape of a set of designs for 
the ornamental chasing of the backs of watches; 
some of them very pretty. 

As in former years, it is} impossible to look 
over the collection without a feeling that the 
‘national schools of design” ‘can scarcely be 
said to teach design, and that originality of 
conception and feeling seem to be the qualities 
least appreciated by the examiners. In regard 
to our special subject, Architecture, we may 
observe that, as in former years, the drawings 
and designs are of a very mediocre description, 
and scarcely such as to call for any comment. 








* RETROSPECTIONS : SOCIAL AND 
ARCH AOLOGICAL.’’* 


UNDER a happily-chosen title the author of 
the above work is bringing together the remi- 
niscences of a long life, and a record of the 
antiquarian labours and experiences of half a 
century. We gather from its pages that the 
writer was born in the Manor-house at Land- 
guard, in the Isle of Wight, and that his family 
on both sides were freeholders from the days of 
Charles I. or earlier. The boy inherited from 
his father an ear for and a love of music, and in 
this delightful art he early became a proficient. 
He shared, moreover, with all his family 4 
strong bent towards the drama; his fatber was 
the intimate of authors and actors of renown, 
and supplied Morton, the writer of the once 
popular comedy, ‘‘ Speed the Plough,”’ with the 
incidents of the play; his brother, Major Smith, 
was an amateur actor of more than average 
ability and success; and he himself possesses 
considerable histrionic power. 

Brought up in the country, he was fond of 
wandering about alone; and while very young 
became an ardent brother of the angle. Although 
much interested in country sights and country 
life, and specially fond of the feathered tribe, 
he “ cared nothing for horses,” but would hide 
behind the great lime-trees to escape a ride with 
his father,—a trait which is, we imagine, unique 
in the history of English boyhood. After passing 
some time at a ladies’ school, he was put under 
the teaching of Mr. Crouche, of Swathling, and 
here increased opportunities for indulging in 
his favourite diversion of fishing in the famous 
Hampshire trout-streams, reconciled him to the 
loss of home and friends. His musical skill was 
soon recognised and rewarded by his election as 
first treble in the churchchoir. The incumbent 
(the Rev. Frederick Beadon) was a remarkable 
man,—born in 1777, he died in 1879, and thus 
attained the ripe age of 102 years. And more 
remarkable still, he continued to perform divine 
service until his ninety-sixth year. Mr.Crouches 
school was removed to St. Cross, near Win- 
chester, and thither our author accordingly 
went; but his stay was short, for the receipt 
of an unlooked-for fortune brought Mr. 
Crouche’s scholastic course to an abrupt close. 
Mr. Withes, of Lymington, completed the 
boy’s education, and was apparently the first to 
discover his talent for dramatic recitation and 
expressive reading. It was at this time that 
our author first tasted the joys of the theatre, 
and witnessed a performance of Planches 
earliest extravaganza, “ Amoroso.” The taste 
thus initiated clung to him through life; and 
it is evident from these memoirs that the drama 
has seldom had a more passionate, faithful, oF 
discriminating admirer than Charles Roach 
Smith, the well-known antiquary. = 
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al : 
* “Retrospections, Social and Archeological.’ 
Smith, F.8.A, Published by subscription. 
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We hear but little of his part in boyish 

mes; but we find him spending his spare 
hours with Shakspeare and the English 
dramatists, and endeavouring to organise a 
youthful company to perform “ Julius Cesar,” 
or the more impracticable “Cato” of Addison. 
When it became desirable to close his school 
life the boy was placed. with a solicitor at 
Newport. How many men, since distinguished 
as artists, authors, actors, have begun life in 
solicitors’ offices and have rebelled against the 
drudgery of the law? Young Smith was re- 
moved from Newport, and only just escaped a 
commission in the Royal Marines, which would 
have been worse than the practice of the law, 
imasmuch asit would have left him fewer oppor- 


j 

go over the ‘old ground, and open again the 
sores which time has healed, they will find the 
whole controversy in thé third volume of this 
journal. For ourselves we turn with more 
interest to this significant extract from his 
remarks on a discovery which lets in a curious 
light upon the manners and customs of the 
conquerors of Britain :— 

“On removing a solid block of masonry (on 
the site of the old Royal Exchange) a very un- 
looked-for revelation was made. The site was 
demonstrated to have been a filled-up gravel- 
pit, which must have been outside the Roman 
City before it was enlarged. The pit was 50 ft. 
by 40ft., and 19 ft. deep. Its contents were 
composed almost wholly of animal and vegetable 


presence of his quondam entertainer ; he became 
a constant: worshipper, and found the money to 
restore the church! Envy and detraction could 
not leave Mr. Isaacson to do his good work in 
his own way, and he was summoned before his 
Bishop for keeping the company of tradespeople 
and smoking with them! We have read in a 
certain old Book a similar complaint, as to 
associating with publicans and sinners. ‘It is 
perfectly true, my lord,” said the impenitent 
one, and then he told the whole story. The 
Bishop dismissed him with a blessing, and the 
injunction to “go on smoking!” We should 
like to record the name of this discreet digni- 
tary, but the book gives it not. Mr. Isaacson 
had a turn for light, sparkling, facile versifica- 


tunities for theatrical recreations. In due time 
he was apprenticed to a chemist at Chichester, 
and appears to have had, on the whole, a 
fairly good time. There was no fishing, it is 
true, but chance threw in his way Pinkerton’s 
book on ‘‘Coins and Medals,” and this chance 
determined his career. Henceforth his line 
was marked out for him: he was to be a 
numismatist and an antiquary. He read and 
re-read Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” and 
Roman history and Roman antiquities became 
with him a passion. For the development of 
this bent, and for the many acquaintances made 
and friendships formed in consequence, the 
reader must consult the record for himself. 
Unfortunately, dates are but sparingly supplied 
throughout, and it is not quite clear in what 
year he visited London for the first time. As 
one might have guessed, he ‘‘went to the 
theatre every evening,” seeing Edmund Kean in 
Richard III. and Sir Giles Overreach, and 
Kemble in comedy, and, to his inexpressible 
wonder and delight, the elder Mathews. When, 
on one occasion, the latter was assailed by 
hisses while singing one of his songs, our author 
stood boldly up in the pit andclapped. He was 
rewarded for his courage by a complimentary 
reference in some impromptu lines which 
Mathews introduced into the concluding verse 
of the song when silence was at last obtained 
and he was allowed to proceed. 

Through the interest of a friend he was (date 
not given) employed in the firm of Wilson, 
Ashmore, & Co., of Snow-hill, with “bad pay 
and the work of a horse,’ hours from six a.m. 
(which meant rising at five) until eight p.m., 
with an hour for dinner and half an hour for 
breakfast. Think of that, ye young gentlemen 
of H.M. Circumlocution Office! © Again he 
managed to see the best actors of the day, and 
thought of adopting the stage as a profession. 
He was, however, baulked of his intention, and 
took the (perhaps) more prudent course of 
opening a business of his own. in Lothbury, at 
the corner of Founders’-court, at the back of 
the Bank, and in the very heart of the City 
whose history and antiquities he was hereafter 
to elucidate. 

The narrative is a little difficult to follow, as 
it is not arranged upon any chronological plan. 
After reading for seventy-six pages about the 
doings.of the Archzeological Association, and 
following its membersin their various congresses 
at Canterbury, Worcester, and elsewhere, we 
come upon an account of the inauguration of the 
Association itself; and, adopting the example 
set by the immortal Mr. Shandy, the writer of 
the book does not oblige us by being born ‘until 
we have reached its eighty-eighth page. It is 
difficult to see the reason for this, and easy to 
imagine that the thread of these “‘ retrospec- 
tions” would have been followed with more 
Pleasure if the order of them had been con- 
Secutive. 

There are, of course, painful passages in the 
book,—difficulties which jealousy or spite laid 
across the author’s path, incidents which show 
some of the inherent weaknesses of human nature, 
and its frailty under very slight temptation. 
The circumstances of the division in the society 
which occurred soon after its foundation, and 
has never been closed, are hinted at; and the 
conflict with the City authorities, arising out of 
& misconception as to the authorship of some 
articles in a Review, and ending in Mr. Smith’s 
loss of his business premises, a law-suit, a com- 
Promise, and much remaining bitterness on both 
sides, are set out in some detail; also the author’s 
subsequent difficulties with the architect of the 
Royal Exchange, his forcible exclusion from the 
Se and the expedients by which he kept 
ra informed of the nature of the excava- 

ons, which reached to the foundations of Roman 
ndon, are revived and re-told. These we will 
pass lightly over. If there be any who wish to 


matter, thrown out as useless from shops and 
houses. In one part were loads of oyster- 
shells ; in another, dross from smiths’ forges ; 
bones of oxen, cows, sheep, and goats; broken 
pottery and glass, sandals, implements in iron, 
coins, &c., thrown away mostly in the sweepings 
of the streets. In course of time, the site 
being required for building, a thick stratum of 
gravel was spread over the pit.’”’ How curiously 
this brings the past and present together, show- 
ing the presence of a “constant quantity” in 
human nature. Seventeen centuries have 
not cured a bad habit, and the London of 
Severus is still in some respects the London of 
Victoria. 

There is but little of Medizvalism in the 
present volume, the author’s heart was with 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Roman, and his 
main interest centres in them and their works; 
he is never so happy as in the discovery of a 
rare coin, in deciphering obscure inscriptions 
on tomb or altar, and tracing the history and 
exploits of the unremembered dead who died 
long ages ago. One of the most delightful 
chapters in the book is that on the stupendous 
defensive work which stretched across the king- 
dom from the Tyne to the Solway, a distance 
of seventy-three miles. This our author ex- 
plored on foot and alone when such an excursion 
was by no means unattended with personal risk; 
indeed there are even now few, if any, more 
desolate regions in the kingdom than the vast 
waste which one may call the glacis of this 
ancient fortification. 

In many of his pursuits the writer of these 
retrospections was fortunate enough to meet 
with sympathy, encouragement, and substantial 
aid; in others he was met with opposition, 
both obstinate, unreasoning, and malignant. 
By mere force of character, however, the 
victory generally remained with him. The 
child is father to the man, and in the courage 
with which he confronted organised opposition 
and the determination with which he breasted Pravuti, Rudens, 4, 4, 105. 
obstacles before which weaker natures would} ‘‘ Tuts is the chief tavern in London” ; so, in 
have succumbed, we cannot fail tosee the youth | Maitland’s time, ran the inscription upon the 
who defied, single - handed, an angry pit, | Boar’s Head, East Chepe, successor to that in 
opposing and finally over-ruling its verdict. which Shakspeare lays such matchless comedy. 

To us one special recommendation of thisbook | And it had other claims to celebrity. Stow 
is the biographical sketches with which its pages | says there was no tavern in East Chepe in King 
are enlivened, and which call up before’ our | Henry IV.’s time; but history records a certain 
mind’s eye many a forgotten scene and manyan|riot here of Prince Henry and his brothers 
old familiar face. The characters are touched | Thomas and John, which ended in their being 
in with a few telling strokes, and always in an | brought before the justices. The messuage itself - 
appreciative and kindly spirit. They range | dated from as far back as King Richard I1.’ss 
over a nuinber of personages, all more or less | reign, when one William Warner gave a tene-. 
known in the world of art and letters and| ment, so called, to the College of Priests,. 
many of them known to ourselves, and the|founded by Sir William Walworth, for the 
anecdotes are fully worth preserving. As a| neighbouring St. Michael’s Church, Crooked- 
sample of their quality we must find room for|lane. The back windows of the tavern looked 
the following :— upon the churchyard, a small portion of which 

The Rev. Mr. Isaacson,—a second ‘‘Ingoldsby” | until lately remained, wherein Walworth was 
Barham,—was appointed some forty years ago| buried (1385).* There, too, was laid John 
to a neglected and deserted cure at D Rhodoway (1623), “ vintner at the Bore’s Head,” 
His parishioners, from some cause unexplained, | and Robert Preston (1730), the favourite drawer 
had lost the habit of church-going, and their | and worthy successor to the nimble-tongued 
morals and behaviour were anything but | Francis, whose epitaph is copied in the Lans- 
edifying. His piety, earnestness, and eloquence | downe MSS., 889, art. 73. Upon the turning 
in the pulpit soon wrought a perceptible change, | over of a rubbish-heap, carried to Whitechapel 
and, where these could not reach the obstinately | from the ruins of the Fire, was found a carved 
recalcitrant, his tact succeeded. There was in| box-wood bas-relief of a boar’s head, set in a 
the parish a wealthy heathen, and this was how | circular frame, made of two tusks mounted 
Mr. Isaacson “‘ went about”? with him. A heavy | with silver, and inscribed at the back, ‘‘ William 
shower procured the parson an introduction. | Brooke, landlord of the Bore’s Hedde, Estchepe, 
He had taken shelter in the porch of this rich | 1566.” That relic passed into the hands of 
sinner; the rain poured in torrents; at length | Stamford, the bookseller, and was subsequently 
a voice said: “Will you walk in?” Mr.| purchased, on January 27th, 1855, by Mr. 
Isaacson was soon in a chair by the fireside | Halliwell, at Christie's. The later sign, carved 
and deep in the subject of the crops, the | in stone, bearing the landlord’s initials, ” J My Fy 
weather, and rural matters. “I suppose it’s|and date 1668 above the snout, is now in the 
no use offering you a pipe?” said his host. | City Museum, Guildhall. It is about 1 ft. 4 in, 
“Indeed it would be of use,’ replied the 
parson,-“like you, I am a smoker.” The result 
may be guessed. The following Sunday the 
parson’s own pew was occupied by the unwonted | 


tion, almost equal to Barham’s, and imitations 
of Horace are given which almost attain the 
uvattainable charm of the original. 

Mr. Smith revives ouracquaintance with many 
oldfriends,— Wright, Fairholt, Barham, Lieut. 
Waghorn, whose name has recently been once 
more a household word, Bland,—strangely so 
called, for, as a magistrate, he rode single- 
handed into a prize-ring and foretbly stopped’ 
the fight, “ a dem’d savage lamb,” as Mr. Manta-/ 
lini would say,—Brent, Lord Londesborough, 
Dawson Turner, the two Crokers, and last but 
not least the ever dear James Robinson Flanché~ 
of happy memory. Copious extracts are given 
from his delicious extravaganzas, of which the 
prodigious number of 176 flowed like a stream 
of molten gold from his enchanted pen. 

But we must draw to a close. Mr. Smith 
has not only been an indefatigable worker in 
all the walks of antiquarian research, but a- 
voluminous author, and the mere enumeration 
of his contributions to periodical literature 
would fill a volume. We have before referred 
to his dramatic gifts, which were ever ready to 
delight or aid his friends, to his rare musical 
ability, to his conversational powers and social 
charm. He is, moreover, an ardent floricul- 
turist, and a successful grape-grower, and hig 
genius is as many-sided and versatile as one 
could wish. May he still have many years of 
happy life. We have read every word in his 
charming book ; we close it with reluctance, and 
lay it aside with regret,—a regret which is tem- 
pered by the reflection that this volume is an 
instalment of a promised series, and that we 
may at nodistant date extend our acquaintance 
with these lively, entertaining, and instructive. 
‘“‘retrospections.” 








A FEW OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 


** Dicito, quid insit, et qué facie, memorato omnia.”’ 








* For Walworth’s association with this spot, see the 
Builder, vol, xliv., p. 841,—‘* London’s Medieval Fish-. 
markets,” 
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high by 1 ft. 8 in. long, and shows the head of a 
veritable “‘tusker”’ in bold relief. 

Washington Irving and Goldsmith have 
written essays upon the Boar’s Head, so 
charmingly that we can pardon the latter for 
characteristically forgetting that the tavern as 
he saw it had been built since the Fire, and the 
former for accepting an antique sacramental 
flagon from the church hard by for the actual 

rcel gilt goblet upon which the good easy 

ight, sitting in her Dolphin Chamber, at the 
round table, by a sea-coal fire, swore he would 
marry mine Hostess Quickly. For the ap- 
proaches to the present London Bridge, which 
stands some yards above the former, were 
pulled down, together with the church as 
rebuilt by Wren, the four taverns that occupied 
so much of East Chepe as lay between Small- 
alley anc St. Michael’s-lane. They were the 
Chicken, next to the alley; the Three Kings; 
the Plough; and the Boar’s Head. King 
William LV.’s statue marks the site of the last- 
named, on the northern side of the Chepe. Of 
the several inns bearing this sign one in South- 
wark belonged to the Sir John Fastolf of Caistor 
Castle, in Norfolk, who is said to have given 
a name to Shakspeare’s character; another, 
owned by Dr. Johnson, adjoined his birthplace, 


‘in the market-place at Lichfield. 


In the Guildhall collection are two examples, 


‘in stone, of the sign of the Three Kings or 


Magi. ‘These come respectively from Lambeth- 
hill, Upper Thames-street (this one bearing 
and Bucklersbury. Mercers 
especially affected the latter locality; and 
Bagford* connects the sign with their calling. 
“The mercers,’ he says, “ introduced into 


‘England fine lennin thred gurdeles finenly 
- worked from Collin. 


Collin the city which then 
at that time of day flourished much and 


. afforded rayre commodetes and these merchats 


that usually traded to that citye set up ther 


. signes ower ther doers of ther houses the Three 


Kinges of Collin, with the arms of that citye, 
which was the Three Crouens of the former 
kinges in memorye of them, and by those 
signes the people knew in what wares they 
delded in.”” The story of the Three Kings of 
Cologne was highly esteemed in the Middle 
Ages. It was printed by Tresyre, at Paris, in 


the year 1498, under the title of ‘“ La Vie des 
Troys Roys, Balchazar, Melchior, et Gaspard,’’ 
- and at St. Bride’s, in 1516, by Wynkyn de 


‘Worde. In Marguerite de Valois’s ‘“‘ Comédie 


- de l Adoration des Trois Roys”’ they appear as 


Sir Jaspar of Tars; Sir Melchior, king of Araby; 
and Sir Balthazar, king of Saba. An Eastern 
diadem and long hair plainly distinguish each of 
the latter two on the Lambeth-hill stone; in 
the Bucklersbury carving Balthazar has strongly- 
marked Moorish features and Melchior, on his 
left, a heavy moustache. The cognate sign of 
the ‘‘Three Crowns” is represented by a 
boldly-cut specimen in the museum, dated 
1667, from Lambeth-hill. Near it are an 
anchor, with initials, B. H. E., bearing date 
1669; a large mutilated George and Dragon, 
from George-yard, Snow-hill; and a full-length 
figure, minus the face, of a gardener holding a 
spade, rescued from Gardener’s-lane, Upper 
Thames-street, by Broken Wharf, and of date 
1670. The large wooden figure, of temp. 
Charles II., stands for the giant who is said to 
have once inhabited what subsequently became 
known as Gisor’s, corrupted into Gerrard’s, 
Hall, a popular hostelry in Basing-lane. Of 
this, the mansiont of John Gisor, pepperer, and 
Mayor of London in 1245, the last remnant in 
the shape of its thirteenth-century crypt was 
destroyed for the extension of Cannon-street 
about thirty years since, when some curious old 
merchants’ marks were found. The giant’s 
war-staff Stow regarded rather as a Maypole; 
his tilting-helmet was long preserved in St. 
Mildred’s Church in the neighbouring Bread- 
street. The crypt, though generally resembling 
an ecclesiastical structure, was built solely for 
the storage of merchandise, and formed a 
unique example of a wealthy merchant’s ware- 
house at that time.[ The civic authorities can 
advance nothing authentic concerning the 
finely-shaped lion passant, or the metal plate 
(1733) which, were it more ancient, would well 
pass for a Diana in the chase. 

Down to a recent period, Newgate-street was 





* Harl. MSS. 5,910, vol. i., p. 193° 
+ **One great house of old time, builded — arched 


- vaults, and with arched gates of stone brought from Cane, 
-in Normandy.’’— Stow 


t See the illustrations in J, T, Smith’s and Wilkinson’s 
works, 





singularly rich in three sculptured groups. Two 
still remain: the one possibly in situ in Panyer- 
alley, the other at the north-western corner of 
Warwick-lane. The latter bas-relief is reputed 
to be Guy, Earl of Warwick. Dressed in a full 
suit of pot-helmet, chain armour and sur-coat, 
with sword and shield, he stands beneath the 
date 1668 and between the letters GC and a 
coat of arms. At his feet is cut, ‘‘ Restored 
1817. J. Deakes, archt.’” Eldenesse-street 
was renamed after the inn of the Earls of War- 
wick; here Cecile, Duchess of that title, was 
living 28th Henry VI. LHEight years later 
Richard Neville, the king-maker, brought 
hither his six hundred men-at-arms, and kept 
open house after the sumptuous fashion 
chronicled by Stow. Guy, Earl of Warwick, 
his wondrous feats the theme of many a ballad, 
occurs frequently amongst signs and trade 
tokens of the seventeenth century. Tradition 
has it that, returning from the Holy Land in a 
pilgrim’s guise, he found A‘thelstan in sore 
distress for want of a champion to fight with 
Colebrand, a monstrous Danish giant, who had 
challenged any Englishman to eucounter him in 
combat single-handed. Unknown by any save 
the king, Guy met Colebrand and slew him 
forthwith.* The Danes thereupon yielded the 
victery ; Guy retired privately toa hermit’s cell 
near Warwick, where he closed his days. Our 
hero is said to have been son to Simon, Baron 
of Wallingford, who temp. Eadward the Elder 
became Earl of Warwick on marrying Felicia, 
or Phillis, daughter and heir of Richard, Earl 
of that comity.t His killing the dun cow on 
Dunsmore-heath is widely commemorated under 
that sign. A little westwards of the former 
church of St. Michael le Querne there is fixed 
in the eastern wall of Panyer-alley, level with 
the pavement, the curious little figure which 
long went by the vulgar name of “ Pick my 
Toe.’ A naked curly-headed boy seated upon 
a pannier squeezes a grape-bunch between his 
hands and left foot. Below this is an inscrip- 
tion which we have only once seen transcribed 


correctly :— 
** When Y¢° have sovght 


The Citty Rovnd 
Yet still Th* is 


The Highst Grovnd 
Avgvst the 27 
1688.” 


The parish of St. Michael le Querne, or St. 
Michael ad Bladum, is now united with that 
of St. Vedast, Foster-lane, where is preserved a 
copy of R. Tresswell’s picture (1585) of St. 
Michael’s, a foundation of Edward III.’s time, 
as re-built in 1430, with the houses and Cross 
adjoining. The epithet Le Querne is derived 
from the corn-markets at the eastern ends of 
Newgate - street and Paternoster-row. The 
church which stood by Sir Robert Peel’s statue 
was destroyed in the Fire and not rebuilt. Stow 
writes that westwards of the church is a pas 
leading out of Paternoster-row ‘called (of such 
a signe) Panyer Alley, which commeth out into 
the north over against Saint Martin’s Lane.” 
The alley probably distinguishes the dwellings 
of the panyers or basket-makers, whe congre- 
gated here during the fourteenth century. The 
stone itself is conjectured to have been substi- 
tuted for the one mentioned in the conveyance 
of A.D. 889 of the parcel of land whereon it 
stood by King Alfred to Werewith, bishop of 
Worcester, for the purpose of the market there. 
It has been argued that the words “ Hwaet- 
mundes stane” of the grant signify the stone 
house of one Hwaetmund. But in an article in 
the Antiquary, vol. ii, Mr. Kerslake pro- 
pounds that wheat-maund stone is meant, 
maund still denoting a large basket. The stone 
may thus have formed the original market cross 
to which wheat or other grain was taken. 

Upon the widening, some twenty-five years 
ago, of Butcher Hall-lane,—formerly Blow- 
bladder, and now King Edward-street,—Bull 
Head-court disappeared and with it the carved 
stone over its entrance from Newgate-street.t{ 
This bore two figures dressed alike, the one with 
a long staff in his right hand being twice as tall 
again as the other. Over the shorter are “and 
dwarf,” above his companion “‘M.P.A. the King’s 
Port’.” Walpole says this was the sign of a 
house called the King’s Porter and the Dwarf, 





* We shall say more of Colebrand a pr of the giants 
in * Guildhall. asian aia pets 

t See the Rev. Sam, Pegge’s paper in the ‘“‘ Topograph. 
Brit.,”’ iv. ; also Speed “Britannia” 53 ; Dugdale’s * War. 
wickshire,”’ Stow, Camden, Echard, &c. 

t Pennant places the stone over Bagnio-court, since 
Pincock or Pentecost lane and then Bath-street. 





which was burned in the Fire. William Evang, g 
native of Monmovthshire and porter to the 
king, is mentioned in Fuller’s account of that 
country; he was 7 ft.6 in.in height. Jeffrey 
Hudson, who was but 3 ft. 9 in. high, led a 
chequered career. Born in 1609 at Oakham, the 
son of a stalwart father, keeper of the baiting. 
bulls to the Duke of Buckingham, he was when 
about eight years old and 18 in. in stature 
retained in the duke’s service at Burleigh-on. 
the-Hill. At the visit of King Charles I. and 
his Queen the duchess had little Jeffrey served 
up to table in a cold pie which she presented to 
the sovereign. The Queen took him ag her 
dwarf in which capacity he afforded much enter. 
tainment at court. Returning from France ip 
1630 with a midwife for the Queen he was taken 
prisoner by Dunkirk pirates and robbed of many 
valuable gifts in his charge. On this accident 
Davenant wrote his mock epic “ Jeffereidos,”— 
in which the dwarf is rescued from a turkey- 
cock by the gentlewoman whom he escorted, 
At the outbreak of the civil war Hudson received 
a captain’s commission in the royal forces, 
Accompanying the Queen to France in the year 
1644 this fiery little particle there engaged in 
his duel d@ outrance with Lord Crofts’s brother. 
Having shot his antagonist dead on the spot he 
was expelled from the presence. Forced to his 
travels again he was captured by a Turkish 
rover and sold into Barbary. Redeemed from 
slavery and returning to England at the Restora- 
tion, he was arrested upon suspicion of com- 
plicity in Titus Oates’s plot. He died in 1682 
shortly after his release from the gate-house in 
Tothill-street, Westminster. That he was some- 
times carried about in the giant porter’s pocket 
is not incredible for he remained at 18 in. high 
until thirty years of age, when he suddenly 
grew and reached the standard above mentioned. 
His blue satin waistcoat slashed with pink and 
white silk, breeches, and stockings in one piece 
of blue satin, are at the Ashmolean Museum.* 
Two of the most celebrated London signs in 
coaching days were the still-existing ‘‘ Bull and 
Mouth” and the “Swan with Two Necks,” the 
Queen’s Hotel, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, repre- 
senting the former. Over its main entrance is 
the figure of a bull above a huge mouth, with 
a legend beneath testifying to the capacities in 
more than one sense of Milo the Cretonian. 
The sign is repeated over the entrance into the 
modern railway parcels and booking-office in the 
back premises in Angel-street. The Bull 
and Mouth was famous in the days of stage 
coaches and stage wagons, pillions, and pack- 
horses. It had one of the galleried court-yards, 
of which no perfect example can now be found 
in London. Strype refers to it as being “ large 
and well built, and of good resort by those that 
bring Bone lace [imitation of Italian raised 
point, chiefly used for ecclesiastical vestments], 
where the shopkeepers and others came to buy 
it.’ Like the old Bull and Gate in Holborn, 
familiar to readers of “Tom Jones,’ it com- 
memorates a time when Boulogne was as 
popular with the English as it is now. The 
two inns were styled. Boulogne Mouth and 
Boulogne Gate, in compliment to King 
Henry VIII.’s capture of that town in 1544. The 
White Hart, the George, and Queen’s Head, 
in Borough High-street; the Bell in Holborn, 
and the Katharine Wheel in Bishopsgate- 
street Without, retain some vestiges of the 
galleries which ran around the yards. The 
Southwark inns here mentioned, together with 
the small portion, in a sadly neglected and 
tottering state, of the King’s Head in the 
same locality, are well worthy of a visit. But 
it should be borne in mind that these several 
inns were entirely rebuilt in their ancient 
fashion, and with their former signs, after the 
fire which devasted Southwark in 1676. Before 
the building of a regular play-house in London, 
about the year 1570, players used to perform 1n 
the court-yards of the principal inns. It 18 
singular to notice how in its interior arrange: 
ment even the most recent theatre reproduces 
the leading features of an inn-yard, when 
adapted for the actors and their audience. 
A “gallery” yet ranges round the three 
sides of the house; the boxes answe! 
to what were long termed the “ rooms 
of the theatre, whilst the pit corresponds with 
the benches which were ranged on the ground 
of the inn-yard. The stage, it is true, has 
changed its place, having originally been erected 
with its back to the inn gateway where the 


* Confer also Walpole’s ‘ Painters,’’ and Gener: 
Scott’s ‘‘ Peveril of the Peak,” and his portrait by MyteDs, 
in the Communication Gallery, Hampton Court. 
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entrance-money was taken. Moreover, not only 
did the construction of an inn-yard of any pre- 
tensions lend itself readily to the requirements 
of an age as yet unskilled in dramatic exhibi- 
tions, but the itinerant players were themselves 
successors of the private companies who used 
to act in the “inns” or town mansions of their 
several proprietors.* Tradition runs that James 
Burbadge and his son Richard,—to which latter 
King James I. gave the patent dated at West- 
minster, May 19, 1603,—together with Ben 
Jonson and Shakspeare, frequently took part in 
theatrical representations at the Bell Savage on 
Ludgate-hill. The sign of the Swan with Two 
Necks at Lad-lane, now the western end of 
Gresham -street, Aldersgate, is of doubtful 
origin. That it is a corruption of Swan with 
Two Nicks is more plausible than correct. For 
we must remember the London signs spoke for 
themselves, having seldom any inscribed title 
to elucidate or determine their import. For 
security they were placed too high above the 
footways to enable the passengers to distinguish 
minute points in their painting or carving. It 
is difficult, then, to believe that the particular 
number of nicks on a swan’s bill would be relied 
upon as a means of identification or distinction. 
More likely the Swan with Two Necks forms a 
variation of the device of two swans swimming 
side by side, their number being more easily 
discernible by their curved necks than by their 
bodies. The sign in question appears in the 
keystones of the two arched gateways of the 
present receiving-house of this style in Gresham- 
street, and also over the doors of Nos. 74 and 75, 
Aldermanbury. At No. 70, too, in the latter 
street, a carved pelican is inserted in the 
wall.t Two nicks in the bill was the parti- 
cular mark of every swan owned by the 
Vintners’ Company, and forms one of the 219 
marks of date 1570, set forth in a roll printed 
in the Archwologia for the year 1812. Machyn 
in his diary (1556) mentions the self-drowning 
in Moorfields of a woman who lived next door 
to the “ Swanne with the ij Nekes in Mylke- 
street end.’ Facetious commentators would 
eonnect a double bill with this once famous 
carriers’ sign. A carved Swan in stone appears 
in the front wall of the house in Cheapside 
(north-east corner of Friday-street), which 
stands on the site of the old Nag’s Head 
Tavern, nearly opposite the Cross. The Nag’s 
Head, scene of the fictitious consecration of 
the Protestant bishops at Queen Elizabeth’s 
accession, and its sign are conspicuous in the 
view of the entry of Marie de Medici at her visit 
to King Charles I. und her daughter Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria. In front of No. 67, Knightrider- 
street (the three first-floor windows carrying 
the initials and date M. T. A., 1668, in their key- 
stones), is preserved the sign of the Bell, a possible 
relic of the tavern of that name in Carter-lane 
whence in 1598 Richard Quisney directs a letter, 
the only one addressed to the poet known to 
exist, “‘ To my loveing good ffrend and country- 
man, Mr. Wm. Shackespere, deliver thees.” A 
boldly-cut Bear and chain, with monogram of 
M. E., and date 1670, is fixed in the wall of the 
kew premises, No. 6, Cox’s and Hammond’s 
quays, Lower Thames-street: a stone which 
would not seem to be noticed in any work upon 
London. The device that may be seen here 
and theret of the head and bust of a Virgin 
with flowing hair and a diadem, or obsidional 
crown, within a nebuly border, is the armorial 
sign of the Mercers’ Company. Reserving for 
4 future occasion eur notice of London stone 
and the two time-honoured effigies in the City 
Guildhall, we may state that street houses were 
kot distinguished by numerals until the begin- 
ning of last century: the first to be numbered 
being that on the eastern side of Northumber- 
land House, Strand. The multiplicity of signs 
had then become a serious evil, both by their 
Position on the house-fronts themselves as by 
their frequent similarity. The advertisements 
and announcements of the time afford many 
Curious instances of the way in which it was 
Sought to indicate particular premises, not alone 
by the sign, but by its relative position as being 
hear to or opposite another. 





* This interesting question may be followed in greater 
detail in Malone’s “ Historical Ristent of the Stage’ : 
H In their work upon “‘ Signboards,’’ Messrs. Larwood & 
ger appositely observe that the pelican, from being a 
: “ of no enviable repute, had been transformed into 
“ — emblem of the Saviour: whom Dante designated 
Piet ‘ostro Pelicano.’’ The device of the “ Pelican in her 
» lety (Meoding her young with her own blood) is common 
i ao ry. 
8, for instance, in Drury-lane, in Ironmonger-lane 
—* 13 and 14, Trinity-square, Tower, by Katherine. 
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GAS ACCOUNTS AND THE PROTECTION 
OF THE SHAREHOLDER AND OF THE 
RATEPAYER. 


WE have received “An Analysis of the Metro- 
politan and Suburban Gas Companies’ Accounts 
for the year 1882, compiled and arranged by 
John Field, in continuation of previous years, 
for the Metropolitan Accounts, from 1869.” 
We know of no work of the kind which can at 
all compare in excellence with this compact 
little analysis, with the exception of Mr. Fleming’s 
“Index to our Railway System,” of which we 
have not seen any number later than the fourth. 
Unobtrusive in size and limited in range as 
Mr. Field’s analysis is, it deserves the best 
attention, not only of those persons who own 
gas shares, or who consume gas, but of all those 
who hold shares in water companies, railway 
companies, tramway companies, canal com- 
panies, or any industrial enterprises carried on 
by joint-stock capital, as well as of the still 
larger number of persons who are seriously 
concerned in the incidence of local rates. The 
very first condition of real economy is the pre- 
paration of accurate accounts. And this in- 
volves something far more extensive in its range 
than that truth of account which is ascertained 
and verified by audit. Persons are now taught 
to believe that the audit of accounts by a 
respectable auditor or auditors is all that is 
necessary for the protection of shareholders or of 
other persons interested in the prosperity of the 
undertaking of which the accounts are so verified. 
No assumption can be more incorrect. One 
thing, indeed, is secured by a faithful audit, and 
that is, that direct robbery on the part of 
officials is thus prevented. The auditor verifies 
receipts, expenditure, and balances; and thus 
renders it impossible for the cash-keeping and 
cash-spending officers of a company to divert 
the corporate funds to their own use without 
detection. But the guarantee afforded by audit 
stops here. The auditors are not expected to 
report on the well-advised or ill-advised 
character of the expenditure. They only verify 
its amount. Neither have they, as a rule, any- 
thing to say as to the form of the accounts; 
er to the presentation to the public or to the 
shareholders of every branch or item of 
account a knowledge of which may be necessary 
to the true understanding of the actual course 
of business or prosperity of the undertaking. 
Nor, in the third place, is it their duty to pre- 
sent such an analysis as may enable persons, 
even if unversed in figures, to see what their 
property actually is, and what it is tending to 
become. 

It is this third function of accounts (which 
is, indeed, the object and outcome of all book- 
keeping) which is almost universally blinked. 
And it is this which Mr. Field’s analysis faith- 
fully and intelligibly renders. Dealing with the 
totals first he shows (in due detail) the gross 
capital employed, amounting to 13,393,104/. for 
the four metropolitan gas companies, and to 
2,073,2511. for the fourteen suburban gas com- 
panies. On the whole of this capital (passing 
now to page 6) a net profit of 10°42 per cent. on 
the stock and share capital raised for the 
metropolitan companies, and a net profit of 
9°22 per cent. on the stock and share capital 
raised by the suburban companies, was earned 
in 1882. This, in brief, is what the shareholders 
want to know. But they may, and it may be 
added ought to, wish to know something more. 
The shareholder in the London Gas Company 
may with propriety inquire why he only receives 
7°84 per cent. on his capital, while the South 
Metropolitan shareholder receives at the same 
time 11°68 per cent. on his. Now, without 
going into a detail that is chiefly interesting for 
the shareholders to whom we have referred, we 
may say that it is possible to extract an answer 
to this question from the full and clear tabula- 
tion of Mr. Field. And we hold that fact to be 
one of great public interest. For not only does 
it concern the payers of the three millions and 
a half sterling of annual metropolitan gas rental, 
and the recipients of the one and a third 
millions sterling of profit on the same; but it 
shows the holders of the twelve millions of 
waterworks property, of the eight millions and 
a half of tramway property, and of the 750 
millions of railway property (to say nothing of 
the twenty millions of canal property, or of the 
holders of water stock or gas stock other than 
that of the metropolis), what sort of accounts 
they ought to demand as to their own capital 
and income. With such an analysis of rail- 
way accounts in his hand as that furnished by 





Mr. Field for the gas companies, the share- 
holder in the Midland or in the Great Northern 
Railway would be able to ascertain for himself 
why his net earnings on capital have fallen 
from 5°91 per cent. to 4°93 per cent. in ten years, 
while during the same ten years the net earnings 
on capital on the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Line have risen from 3°39 per cent. to 
5°34 per cent. By such accounts the questions 
now occupying the attention of more than one 
Parliamentary Committee would be reduced to 
such simplicity that they would settle them- 
selves. Itis only a question of proper accounts 
that requires solution, in order for the entire 
subject of inland transport to be reduced to 
as plain a system as the time-table of a rail- 
way. 

Again, the ratepayer is in still more need of 
the protection to be derived from properly- 
tabulated accounts than even the railway share- 
holder. Parliament or the Board of Trade 
may say, that if any person chooses to invest his 
money in the carrying business, it is his concern, 
and not that of the Government, how that 
business is carried on. This, indeed, we are in 
a position to show, in black and white, is the 
position taken up by the Board of Trade. We 
may ask what, if the position be a correct one, 
is this justification for any interference with 
the accounts of companies by the Board of 
Trade at all? But let that pass. Let us 
leave the railway shareholders to take their 
chance. What about the ratepayers? What 
about that enormous and rapidly increasing 
national expenditure under numerous local 
authorities which is fast assuming proportions 
equal to those of the whole imperial taxation 
that comes under the regulation of Parliament ? 
Gas, water, paving, draining, sewage,—is there 
a householder who reads these lines who does 
not feel something of a twinge as we name the 
items ? 

Now on this enormous and rapidly-growing 
expenditure an analysis, something on the lines 
of that carried out by Mr. Field, would bea 
check,—and probably both the best and the only 
available check. We need not go into invidious 
details. But when the ratepayer in district 
No. 1 finds that he is paying two or three times 
as much for a given item of rating as his neigh- 
bour in district No. 2, it is pretty sure that he 
will be disposed to know the reason why. Take 
an illustration from Mr. Field’s analysis. The 
shareholder in the Richmond Gas Company 
makes a profit of 10°67d. on every 1,000 cubic 
feet of gas sold. At the same time the share- 
holderin the Barnet Gas Company makes a profit 
of 31'11d. on every 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold. 
As we said before, Mr. Field’s analysis will 
admit of a comparison of notes between these 
two proprietors, which may be to their mutual 
interest. But what does this one fact suggest 
as to the possible difference in rating, or in 
expenditure defrayed out of the rates, by these 
two, or by any other two, local authorities ? 

The publication of such analysed accounts as 
shall tell the public what is being done with its 
money is thusof the utmostimportance. First, 
it will enable those who will take the trouble 
to ascertain what they want to know; secondly, 
it would hold such a rod in terrorem over the 
expenders of other people’s money as to serve 
as a real and constant check, even if it were 
not often put into operation in practice. 

For this kind of account, something more is 
needed than Parliament cansupply. Individual 
energy must be applied; and, in order to obtain 
this, it must be made worth the while of com- 
petent men so to occupy their time. It willbe a 
wise economy to pay them liberally. Every 
pound so laid out would earn 30, or 60, or 100- 
fold. For without descending to slang, or lay- 
ing any blame on Parliamentary officials, it can 
hardly be denied that the chief object of the 
compiler of most returns ordered by Parlia- 
ment may be said to be “ How not to do it.” 
That is to say, these returns are generally 
moved for by members who give what seem 
to them to be the heads of the information they 
require. It is impossible to make these heads 
at once simple, definite, and exhaustive, without 
long practice, great care, and some correction, 
from time to time. But the officer who has to 
make the return, naturally, and it may even be 
said properly, limits himself to the exact words 
of the order. It may be that there is a palpable 
error or omission in these words,—it may be 
that the addition of a word or two more would 
convert a wholly useless into a highly valuable 
return. It is not the duty of the functionary 
to make that little correction. Of course it is 
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not done. Nor is it his duty to give those 
totals, averages, or other outcome of the facts 
collected, which are required in order to give 
tne information available utility. So that is 
not done. The public are treated to a mass of 
undigested figures, and the result is often a 
more complete burking of a subject than if no 
figures whatever were published. 

In this thankless, but most important work 
of analysis of Parliamentary returns, our readers 
will bear us witness that we have long laboured. 
We do not hesitate to say that if, for example, 
our analysis of the water companies’ accounts 
had been taken into consideration by the 
framers of more than one Bill for the regulation 
of the Metropolitan Water Companies, the rate- 
payers of London would now be paying some 
10 per cent. less water-rate than they do. The 
same consideration applies to the competitive 
and non-productive traffic on railways. Waste, 
jobbery, and misuse of means, lurk always in 
the vague, the shadowy, and the general; and 
neither the shareholder nor the ratepayer can 
be secure against either the one or the other, 
until he sees that the detailed and audited 
accounts are put intosuch a form (as in the 
case of the gas accounts now before us) as 
admits of immediate comparison,—~in fact, of 
comprehension at a glance. Mr. Field has 
done good service to the public in showing how 
thoroughly this can be done. 








THE EXHIBITION OF FRENCH 
PORTRAITS AT THE PARIS ECOLE DES 
BEAUX ARTS. 


Some time since we announced in these 
columns that the admirable institution,—the 
Société Philanthropique,—which in Paris per- 
forms the work for many years so successfully 
carried out in our metropolitan “ night-refuges,”’ 
was about to form, with a view to raising funds, 
an exhibition of French portraits. The exhibi- 
tion has now been opened, and has met with a 
success which should certainly prompt a similar 
step being taken in this country by some one, 
or even several, of our great charities. It is 
evident that with our neighbours, as with our- 
selves, a competition in the attractions afforded 
by picture exhibitions, so far from proving as 
disastrous as it does in many other directions, 
only stimulates further interest, and notwith- 
standing that the Salon, with its thirty rooms 
crowded with pictures, is now open, and 
M. Petit’s exhibition of international art, where 
our country is so ably represented by Mr. Watts 
and Mr.Colin Hunter,—notwithstanding these 
and numerous other counter attractions, the 
portrait exhibition at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
is largely attended. Many of our readers will 
recall the success at the Manchester Exhibition 
of 1857 of the series of portraits and minia- 
tures gathered together by Mr. Philips and 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, as also the series of 
portrait exhibitions held some years ago in the 
building which has since those days become the 
home of the National Portrait Gallery. <A 
genuine interest seems to surround such gather- 
ings, and if the returns of visitors to the insti- 
tution in Exhibition-road appears to show a less 
satisfactory total than might be expected, it 
must be remembered that the attractions in 
South Kensington in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the National Portrait Gallery are so 
numerous that the position is essentially one in 
which the visitor is embarrassed by the wealth 
of instruction at his disposal. 

The success, however, of the temporary 
gatherings of historical portraits at South Ken- 
sington some years back, and the similar exhi- 
bition now open in Paris, point to the existence 
of no want of interest on the part of the public, 
and this interest is easily understood. Never 
was shown a better appreciation of the value 
of works of art than in that oft-repeated remark 
of Sir Robert Peel, that there was no truer 
historical picture than a good portrait, and the 
collection of portraits now gathered in the 
pleasant rooms of the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
singularly shows the truth of Peel’s opinion; 
the series ranges over an important period of 
French history from the present day back to 
the last years of that eventful eighteenth cen- 
tury, not to have lived in which, Talleyrand 
used to say, was not to have known the 
pleasure of existence. Here we have portraits 
by Greuze, who though essentially belonging to 
the last century, did not die, let it be remem- 
bered, till 1805; portraits by Madame Vigée- 
Lebrun, by Vestier, and many another of the 





fashionable painters of the days before that 
delnge which the Pompadour had so correctly 
predicted, portraits among which naturally find 
their place the unfortunate Marie Antoinette 
and Louis XVI. It can be understood what 
interest is connected with the small portrait of 
the ill-starred little Dauphin, a work said to be | 
by the son of that typical court-painter, 
Fragonard, whose portrait, it may be mentioned, 
hangs not very far off. The Court in the 
declining days of that ancien régime, of which 
M. Taine and Carlyle have told us so much, is 
not ill-represented, and a singular contrast the 
pretty marquises and their adorers form, to the 
sturdy revolutionaries who hang so closely by 
their side. With the terrible reputation 
attached to their originals, there is an élement 
of curiosity in thus seeing these executioners,— 
so many of whom were themselves executed,— 
standing before one, simple mortals. ‘True, 
there is Mirabeau, the familiar figure painted 
by David, whose portraits here of this period 
are of the greatest interest when one remembers 
how intimately he was acquainted with most 
of the leaders in the great movement. They 
are scarcely the portraits of such historically 
blood-stained characters, these mild faces of 
Robespierre and St. Just, and the man who, so 
long the friend of Robespierre, was the first to 
approve his execution, Bertrand Barére, who 
but by luck escaped the fate he so richly 
deserved. It isa singular gallery of portraits, 
this series by David. How little did the painter 
of those coldly classical outputs at which he 
toiled so hard imagine how sincerely he was 
engaged in the true art of the historical painter 
in handing down to the future those heads of 
his contemporaries, to mention more than a few 
of whom, and the associations they each and 
all evoke, would carry us far beyond the limits 
at our disposal. 

Fortunately for us again, David’s industrious 
pupils continued the traditions of the master 
in not neglecting that great branch of the his- 
torical painter’s art,—portraiture. Gros and 
Girodet and Gerard are all here, and many are 
the portraits they show of the conspicuous 
persons of those stirring days in which the map 
of Europe was so constantly undergoing radical 
changes under the influence of the original of 
the little portrait by Greuze, which, painted as 
far back as 1789, shows us Napoleon when he 
was twenty years of age, the friend of Paoli, 
the Corsican patriot, and garrulous Boswell’s 
favourite. It is a portrait of the utmost inte- 
rest, this head by the good-hearted, simple- 
minded author of all that series of domestic 
subjects which depict so charmingly the purer 
side of the life of the eighteenth century. It 
is the first of an interesting series of three 
portraits, which show us Wellington’s old 
enemy at three very different periods of his 
eventful life. Here we see him in Greuze’s work, 
when, young as he was, the dreams of his future 
were already almost entirely formed. David 
is to show him to us as the classic Napoleon, 
the ideal head that so resembles the famous 
bust of the young Augustus. Another step, 
and we see on Pagnest’s canvas Greuze’s young 
lieutenant, the Emperor, in all his imperial 
finery. The pastel, by Prud’hon, of poor 
Josephine, seems only too like a cruel allusion 
to her own sad life. Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
sketch of the unfortunate king of Rome, the 
Duc de Reichstadt,—doubtless produced at the 
time when Lawrence was in Paris after the 
peace of 1814,—is another sad reminder of 
the transitory nature of the Emperor’s realisa- 
tion of his youthful dreams. Lawrence, it may 
be mentioned, has another very representative 
portrait, executed at the same time as that of 
the Duc de Reichstadt, showing us the Duc de 
Richelieu, the Prime Minister of Louis X VIII. 
There is a goodly gathering of the imperial 
court, and readers of Mdme. de Remusat’s 
recently published “ Memoirs” would meet 
here not a few, — let us hasten to say, 
rather theatrical representations, — of the 
characters about whom the worthy lady has 
told us so much. Napoleon’s marshals, of 
course, stan out conspicuously. Soult, our old 
enemy in the Peninsula, and who, more than one 
still living among us can probably remember at 
the Queen’s coronation, arm in arm with his old 
quondam opponent Wellington; Kleber, of 
Egyptian fame ; and Berthier, one of the good 
old stock who went out with Lafayette to found 
the great nation which those whom we term 
‘“‘Americans”’ love and know so well as “ the 
States.” Talleyrand, the diplomatic old church- 
man, naturally could ill afford to be absent from 





such an assembly; he who also crossed the 
Atlantic, and thus saved his knowing old head. 
Madame Recamier, in Gerard’s charming por- 
trait, which represents the bewitching coquette 
who touched so many hearts, among them that. 
of the Iron Duke himself, is here in all the 
classic simplicity of the period when the nudity 
of Greece was almost revived in the clinging 
draperies which Madame Recamier helped not 
a little to introduce. Is there not here also 
Pauline Borghese, the fair model who posed to 
Canova for the Venus now at the villa Borghese 
in Rome P—and are there not here, too, among 
the charming representations mostly by Gerard, 
of the ladies of a period when salons were still 
in vogue, the pretty heads of Mdlle. George, the 
fascinating actress of the Frangais, and her 
sister artiste the great singer Pasta, the original 
Norma? And not so far off, that eminently 
characteristic figure of the period, Chatean- 
briand, of whom we have here two portraits,— 
one by Guerin the ideal, the romantic Chateau- 
briand, he whose privations over in London, 
it will ever remain the honour of the Literary 
Fund Society to have alleviated, as the ambas- 
sador of later years used to tell in such touching 
words; a very different Chateaubriand to that. 
which represents him as a peer in his stately 
robes. 

The admirable chronological arrangement of 
the collection carries us a further step in the 
story of France during the earlier portion of 
this century, and, with the aid of the brushes of 
Delaroche and Ingres, we have brought before 
us a goodly show of the men who directed, as. 
best they could, the bark of the state so rudely 
driven about by the storms of the Revolution. 
The era of black coats has commenced, as if in 
consonance with the solemnity of the duties: 
entrusted to such statesmen as Guizot, whose 
portrait, by Delaroche, hangs at no great 
distance from his energetic little enemy, Thiers ;. 
and there also is Lamartine, whom so many still 
alive remember wella prominent figure in the 
London society of a generation or so ago. By 
his side hang more than one literary brother 
labourer; such men as Villemain and Lamen- 
nais, painted by the friend of Charles Dickens,. 
Ary Scheffer; another figure, familiar even in 
London, and whose portrait, as he represents 
hintself with his mother, is of more than usual 
interest. It is Ingres, however, who is the 
artistic hero of this portion of the Exhibition, 
and his masterly portrait of the great journalist. 
Bertin,—of whom there is another portrait. 
representing him as a child, from the brush of 
Greuze,—is dne of those pictures which, once 
seen, can never be forgotten. Even those who 
only know M. Henriquel’s masterly engraving, 
the squarely set figure, the hands firmly 
planted on the knees, could never fail to accept 
Ingres as a great painter, yet, strange to say, 
we have here many of the worthy old pro- 
fessor’s works which are alone worthy of atten- 
tion on the score that they are portraits of 
representative men and women of his time, a 
remark equally applicable to Winterhalter, who 
is well represented here. 

The romantic period figures well, Balzac at 
work in his famous Dominican’s dress, a sketch 
by Delacroix who has portrayed himself in the 
inky cloak of the master of Ravenswood, @ 
characteristic piece of homage to the ‘ Wizard 
of the North’? who influenced so deeply that: 
brilliant period of which there now remains 
but one figure,—Victor Hugo. Deveria, in an 
interesting sketch, shows us the young author 
of “ Hernani”’ negligently stretched on a couch, 
doubtless, in the artist’s studio. Alfred de 
Musset we see in a pastel, and George Sand 1s 
naturally not far off,—a small sepia wash by 
Delacroix, the high-priest painter of the roman- 
tic epoch, Rachel and Malibran hover near, and 
many another familiar figure of those exuberant 
and Bohemian days. 

Following the chronological order with the 
fresh transition we reach the second empire, 
with Flandrin’s sentimental figures: the por- 
trait of the emperor by the painter who deco- 
rated so lovingly the old church of St. Germain 
des Prés, is of high interest. With the more 
modern portrait-painters we meet with the 
friends of recent years, Lehmann, and Cabanel 
in more than one of their graceful, eminently 
distingués portraits; Meissonier as faithful and 
as broad as the greatest painters of the past, 
the veteran Parisian-American Healy, Bonnat, 
Carolus Duran, and Baudry, brilliant representa~ 
tives of the modern school of French portraiture 
with which, however, we in England are dis~ 
posed to have but little sympathy. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE COMTE DE 
CHAMBORD AT GORITZ. 


Recent events have attracted no small share 
of attention to the house of the Comte de 
Chambord at Frohsdorf. Between this retreat 
and his country residence at Goritz, the Count 
has now for many years passed his exile. 
Frohsdorf, which lies at about an hour by rail 
from Vienna, has more than once been described, 
its square, and, if anything, decidedly un- 
interesting exterior, and its characteristic 
contents. The Count’s pleasant home in the 
mountains is, however, not so often visited. A 
special interest connects Goritz with the 
fortunes, rather should we say the misfortunes, 
of the Bourbons, as in the humble monastery of 
Castagnovizza lie buried not alone Charles X., 
of France,—the grandfather, it will be re- 
membered, of the Comte de Chambord,—but 
also the Duchesse de Parme, and the interesting 
Marie Thérése de France,—the daughter of 
Louis XVI..— who shared so long in the 
Temple the captivity of her unfortunate father 
and mother, and the little dauphin, her brother. 
With her lies buried her husband, Louis Duc 
d’Angowléme, Charles X.’s eldest son. 

Goritz, or Gérz, “the Austrian Nice,” is now, 
from its sheltered position and mild winter 
climate, @ favourite health- resort for the 
Viennese, but when it was determined on as 
the ee of the exiled Charles X. it was a 
wretched hamlet. buried in the mountains, far 
away from civilisation. Well can one under- 
stand the dethroned king wondering who could 
have thought of relegating him to such a spot. 
There is a touching story told of the first 
appearance of Charles at the little church 
of Goritz. On coming away he found the 
inhabitants in their gala finery awaiting him at 
the door, all uncovering and bowing low as 
he passed by. 

The castle occupied by the Comte de Cham- 
bord in the environs of Goritz is no stately or 
imposing pile. The house is old and massive, 
and, but for any architectural pretentions it pos- 
sesses, not much unlike a barrack. There is no 
deer-park as at Frohsdorf, and none of the 
ceremony there observed, and admission is not 
difficult to obtain. The life, in fact, is much 
like the place, patriarchal in its simplicity. The 
furniture possesses little of that regal splendour 
generally associated with royalty. Of show 
there is little or none,—a few pictures and trophies 
of arms, guns, and hunting-horns, for the Comte 
de Chambord is a great huntsman. Near his 
home at Frohsdorf the Comte possesses a 
charming ‘‘ box,” the rooms of which are 
entirely decorated with stags’ heads and 
antlers and stuffed birds, trophies of his skill in 
the neighbouring forests. 

That amusing traveller, M. Tissot, whose 
works on Germany, Hungary, and Russia are 
almost as familiar in our country as they are on 
the Continent, visited Goritz not very long since, 
and in a chapter of his “Vienne et la Vie 
Viennoise” has related an informal interview he 
had with the Comte de Chambord; as perhapsin- 
teresting at the present moment, we venture to 
reproduce some portions of M. Tissot’s narrative. 
With a foreigner a visit to any ‘‘personage”’ 
becomes a matter of ceremony, but to the 
English reader there is something most amusing 
in the comic seriousness with which the author 
describes how, having obtained the promise of 
an audience of Monseigneur for two o'clock, he 
duly fitted himself out in what we understand 
48 evening dress, and, having obtained after 
certain difficulties the obligatory pair of “ gants 
convenables,”. he presented himself at the 
chiteau, and was shown into the presence of 
the Comte. M. Tissot, it must be remembered, 
18 not a Frenchman; he is a native of the Swiss 
Republic, and can, therefore, scarcely be accused 
of partiality. His description of the personal ap- 
pearance of the Comte is most prepossessing ; 

ut over this we must hasten. 

_ We chatted together for nearly twenty 
minutes,” writes M. Tissot. ‘A stranger to the 
Party struggles which so sadly divide France, 
and citizen of a neutral country, I considered it 
my duty to avoid any reference to politics. 
a spoke of literature, of the fine arts, and a 

ttle of Germany,—that gory spectre which 
"ses everywhere before one. The Count is well 
— up on most matters; he knows the last 
be k which has appeared, or which is shortly to 
. polished he is acquainted with the successes 
: ~ Salon which has just opened, or the pieces 
je uded the week before at Paris. The old 
uthors of his preference are Montaigne, Moliére, 


and Mdme. de Sevigné, who seems to have be- 
queathed to him the secret of her inimitable 
style; for this son of a king is a writer in all 
the sense of the word, and a writer of the 
grand siécle. His letters will live as models of 
form and well-thought-out expression. The 
social question for twenty years and more has 
been the constant object of his meditations and 
study; he believes that this grave question is 
the enormous problem which will have to be 
resolved in a not remote future, and that the 
crisis will be a terrible one in Germany, where 
socialistic ideas are so rampant. The Comte de 
Chambord is a partisan of all species of associa- 
tions or unions formed by the working man; he 
.is a warm defender of their common interests, 
and an advocate for the establishment of trades- 
committees entrusted with the friendly arrange- 
ment of all difficulties that may come up rela- 
tive to the conditions of labour, capital, and 
wages. Military questions interest him, and 
he has a chivalric admiration for the soldier; he 
speaks of the German army with the experience 
of an old Prussian general.” 

Exile is a rude school; courtiers never cross 
its threshold. ‘‘ The years of exile,’ once said 
the Count to one of his followers, “ are like those 
passed in a campaign, they count double. Exile 
has been a blessing to me; in France I should 
have been brought up like a prince, and I should 
never have known, except at a distance, the 
misery and sufferings of the people; and per- 
spective sadly reduces defects. Thanks to my 
exile, I have seen with my own eyes, I have 
myself suffered from misfortune, injustice, and 
the abuse of force, all which are necessary to 
know profoundly to be able not only to remedy 
but to sympathise with.” 

An indefatigable worker, he rises with the 
sun. His work-room serves the double use 
of studio and library, for the writer is an 
artist of no small talent. Seated at a large 
mahogany table, littered with books and papers, 
he writes industriously till breakfast. After 
this meal, which, in accordance with French 
custom, is at midday, he usually drives out. 
Dinner is ut six, and at a quarter to seven host 
and guests rise and pass into the drawing-room, 
where conversation and music occupy the rest 
of the evening. 








SOME SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS OF 
ANCIENT DWELLINGS. 


AT periods which come so regularly as to be 
called stated periods, we are reminded by the 
outburst of an epidemic, or the visitation of a 
wide-spreading, dire disease like cholera, that 
we have not attained perfection in sanitary 
science, notwithstanding our self-sufficiency, and 
that there are diseases which come like scourges 
on the land, which are not occasioned by foul 
drains, or the imperfect dwellings of modern 
builders. The advance we have made in our 
study of zymotic disease has not prevented 
a thrill of alarm occasioned by the outbreak of 
cholera at Damietta; and it does seem strange 
that, notwithstanding our experience of cholera 
in India, we can find no other means of coping 
with the disease than drawing a cordon round 
the infected spot, and shooting those who refuse 
to meet death in one of its most painful and re- 
pulsive forms. The ball of perfume which our 
sovereigns carried to sniff when they suspected 
unwholesome odours is equalled by the bright 
idea of inclosing our Indian letters in well- 
tarred bags to prevent the taint of cholera 
being brought to our shores. Continental 
nations have adopted a strict quarantine in all 
their ports, and in this they are no wiser than 
the poor townsmen of Atherstone who refused to 
permit the victorious soldiers from Bosworth’s 
fatal field to enter their town because they 
were fever-striken; for Henry of Richmond’s 
necessities had caused him to empty the 
foreign gaols to find recruits for his mer- 
cenary army, and thus brought the sweating 
sickness into the land, which, in the opinion of 
mapy, more than balanced the blessings of the 
greedy rule of the Tudors. We are so apt 
to sneer at those who were the “ fathers of the 
land,” for their ignorance of sanitary laws, that 
we forget that with all our science and advance- 
ment we are far from perfect, even in our idea 
of a City of Hygeia. Wecan go into raptures 
over the sanitary engineering of ancient Greece 
and Rome, whilst we overlook the examples 
afforded us of forethought and skill of those 
architects who built our religious houses, forti- 





fied the great castles, and erected the mansions 


of which we are so proud. Yet many of them 
would teach a lesson to those wise in all the 
learning of the schools. We are too apt, when 
speaking of the “‘middle ages,’ to condemn 
, without reservation the dirt, the filth, and the 
gluttony which characterised the “ sturdy fight- 
ing Briton” in the days of the Plantagenets, 
and the clergy who were supposed to look after 
his spiritual welfare. The “odour of sanc- 
tity”? was a reality more to be avoided than 
sought, we are told, and the dwellings of the 
people were little better than hovels, devoid of 
everything we call comfort and the conveniences 
of life. This charge may be true generally, but 
could only be true of the clergy in remote places, 
orliving as a recluse in the domus inclust, of 
which we have so many examples. We know 
full well the inner life of a monastery. The | 
lavatories yet exist in many of the cloisters of 
our cathedrals for the washing of the hands 
and faces of the monks, and there are examples 
for washing the feet also. Water was laid on 
from the best sourcesof supply, and at Worcester 
could be replaced at a comparatively small 
outlay, for the reservoir which supplied the 
monastery yet exists, and the leaden pipes 
which passed over the ancient bridge across 
the Severn were only removed during the 
Civil Wars to provide material for bullets. 
The arrangements of the Cistercians for the 
health of the inmates and the prevention of foul 
gases were as admirably adapted for their pur- 
pose as any of our modern hygienic contrivances. 
The neighbouring stream was diverted to pass 
under the kitchen, and open grids of stone were 
placed, through which all refuse could be swept 
into the fast - flowing stream below. The 
hospital was isolated from the main body of 
the monastic buildings in the same manner as 
the guesten chambers in which strangers 
were received, and we have no good reason 
to believe that the bathing of the body was 
so systematically neglected as we have been 
led to suppose. At Worcester, for example, 
there was a water-gate which opened on to the 
Severn, and through which boats could enter 
into the undercroft of the hospital and adjacent 
buildings. The hospital was placed east and 
west, and was lighted and ventilated by small 
loops or slits, which still remain, for the hospital 
of the monks was preserved as the hospital of 
the citizens until Jittle more than a century ago. 
In addition to this negative evidence we, have 
the existing bath constructed by Edward-I. at 
Leeds Castle, near Maidstone, and we have 
steps leading to the ancient lake at Kenil- 
worth from the apartments which were con- 
structed on the western side of Lancaster-build- 
ings, connected with the curtain wall, and sup- 
posed, on good grounds, to be King’s Chamber, 
mentioned in the Pipe Rolls. The absence of mid- 
densteads about our old monasteries points to 
the fact that all the refuse was systematically 
removed and used for manure; whilst in the 
Norman keeps we find one tower,—at Kenil- 
worth and Devizes it was the north-west 
tower,—left open at the top to receive the 
contents of the garderobes of the garrison. 
This was a survival of the old midden - well 
which we meet with near many Roman settle- 
ments, and was soon exchanged for the open 
shoots on the walls and in the interior for con- 
trivances not dissimilar to the earth closets of 
to-day, with removable boxes. Kenilworth sup- 
plies instances of all these arrangements,—the 
only fault of which was the fouling of the water 
in the moat. This could not apply to Ludlow or 
Carlisle, and at Raglan special means were 
taken to prevent the fouling of the inner moat, 
This is especially evident in the moated houses 
built in the time of the War of the Roses. In 
the centre, as it were, of the forest of Arden, 
where Shakspeare laid the scene of the Duke’s 
retirement in “As You Like It,” there is 
a moated fortified mansion of fifteenth-century 
date. It has a passage round the quadrangle, 
the roof of which only rises about 2 ft. above 
the level of the moat, yet there is not the 
smallest sign of damp penetrating the walls ; 
and beneath the level of this covered way a 
well-built drain crosses the bed of the moat 
and conveys all the sewage and refuse of the 
inhabitants into the fields beyond. Special 
measures were taken to prevent this cloaca 
from being utilised by a freebooter as @ 
secret passage to the interior when the draw- 
bridge was raised. In this, and in nume- 
rous other instances, care was taken to keep 
a good supply of drinking-water, and the moat 
pure enough to serve as afish-pond. Such care 
was taken to keep the enclosure healthy that 
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all the cattle were housed and stabled outside | 
the moat at the téte de pont, so that the building 
could be utilised as a barbican as well as a 
sanatorium. At Denbigh, where it was found 
impossible to dig a well within the precincts of 
the castle proper, a tower was built over the 
well and the water supplied by a species of 
conduit. A similar arrangement existed at 
Devizes. So early was the nuisance of a smoky 
chimney discovered and the remedy applied 
that the earliest medizval chimneys had a flag 
inserted half-way up the flue to divide the 
draught, so that the cold air might descend 
without bringing the smoke with it. In the 
great halls, as at Penshurst, where the fire was 
lighted in a brazier or cresset in the centre of 
the hall, and the smoke passed out of the louvres 
mm the roof, the lower casements of the windows 
were fitted with shutters to admit fresh air, and 
otherwise sweeten the room. To aid in this the 
use of strewing the room with sweet flags was 
practised, for when cleared away the refuse of 
‘the garrison and household-dinner was removed 
likewise. This removal of refuse went gn regu- 
larly, and like the old sanitary arrangements of 
‘the old town of Edinburgh, and which still pre- 
vail in seme of the little towns in the west 
and south of Ireland, if unsavoury to the 
nostrils, prevented that accumulation of fester- 
ing rubbish so deleterious to health and so 
productive of fever. The same care to keep 
the house clear of all that would be in- 
jurious to health is seen in those quadrangular 
dwelling-places of the city merchants and 
ancient guilds which remain in so many 
of our old towns and boroughs. Though 
some of the sleeping places might be destitute 
of air, there were means provided for a cur- 
rent of fresh air beneath the roof round 
‘the quadrangle which gave the vitiated atmo- 
sphere a chance of escape. The story of these 
quasi-warehouses and mansions combined, with 
alltheir completeness and manifold contrivances, 
is yet to be written. The materials exist in 
the voluminous books and records yet pre- 
served in municipal archives, and in descrip- 
tions of them by those who saw them before 
they were converted into tenements for artisans 
and labourers. The sanitary arrangements con- 
sisted in the removal of all the rubbish day by 
day to the outside, and the fact of the pro- 
ceedings against Shakspeare’s father in the 
little town of Stratford-on-Avon show that the 
authorities were not unmindful of the further 
removal of the refuse, if they did not remove 
it themselves. A more careful study of the 
plans of these old buildings would perhaps 
result in a hint or two which might be turned 
to profitable account in these days of hygienic 
science and wsthetie proprieties. At all events, 
it would show that our forefathers were not 
so unmindful of the principles of sanitation as 
some of our scientists would make out. We 
hear of pestilences, plagues, and famine, yet 
but little of the means taken to prevent them, 
and it argues but little for the advance of 
scientific knowledge when our faith is so easily 
ecared by the prospect of a visitation of 
Cholera. 








CONTRACTORS’ PLANT. 


Mr. Justice Pearson has recently given judg- 
ment upon a point of considerable interest and 
importance to ali parties who are engaged in 
large contracts, whether they be employers or 
employed. The question was a simple one, and 
may be dealt with in a small compass. The 
contract was one between the Helston Railway 
Company and a contractor named Maddison, 
and it contained the usual clause that all mate- 
rials, &c., left by or by order of the contractor 
on the works should be the property of the 
company, for the use of the company, and not 
removable without the consent of the company’s 
engineer. There was also astipulation that the 
contractor should not assign any part of the 
contract, but that he might sublet any portion 
of the work. As a matter of fact Maddison 
sublet some parts to another contractor named 
Relf. Difficulties arose between these con- 
tractors, the works were suspended, and a com- 
promise at last having been effected, the only 
matter in dispute which was left open was con- 
nected with Relf’s plant. This, it was contended 
by the Company, belonged to them; while, on 
the other hand, Relf asserted he had the right 
to remove it. It is unnecessary to point out 
how important a point this was, because it 
brought into conflict the respective rights of 


the employers stipulated to the effect already 
stated above. 


Mr. Justice Pearson, after con- 
siderable argument, decided the case in favour 
of the sub-contractor, on the ground that the 
only person to whom the clause would apply 
was the actual contractor with whom the com- 
pany had made the agreement. He seems 
further to have been of opinion that the em- 
ployers’ claim was manifestly inequitable. 
The result is that employers in similar circum- 
stances have no right over the plant of sub- 
contractors. Weare by no means, however, so 
sure as Mr. Justice Pearson seems to have been 
that all the equity was on the side of the sub- 
contractor; for under this decision the first 
contractor has only to sublet the various por- 
tions of the work to nullify wholly a stipulation 
which is put in for the benefit of the employers, 
and is intended to be acted on. 

Further, it has to be remembered that pre- 
sumably the sub-contractor took his portion of 
the work with full knowledge of the terms of 
the agreement made between the employers and 
the principal contractor, and was prepared to 
stand in exactly the same position as the man 
for whom he undertook to do a portion of the 
work. Weare not now arguing that the judge 
gave a wrong interpretation to this particular 
contract when he held that it did not include a 
sub-contract in this particular clause. But 
we desire to point out that justice rather leans 
to not depriving the employer of his remedy in 
case of a stoppage of the works, even though 
those works are being executed by a sub- 
contractor. The practical result of this decision 
seems, then, to be that in future employers must 
have what we may call the plant clause so 
drafted that it shall apply not only to the 
principal contractor, but also to sub-contractors. 
If it is just that there should be such a clause 
at all, it seems equally right that it should not 
alone apply to a person who may do but a part 
of the work himself, or may possibly even 
sublet the whole. 








THE ART MANUFACTURES OF JAPAN. 


In the book of Dr. Dresser’s on the architec- 
ture, art, and art manufactures of Japan, to 
which we recently referred,* no mention is 
made of the rise, progress, and fall,—if those 
terms may be considered admissible,—of her art 
manufactures in the markets of the West. In 
fact, nothing is said of the way in which those 
products became first known and were eagerly 
sought after, how the demand for them here 
and on the Continent brought with it abuse 
and decadence through a policy of wholesale 


Japanese goods. 


serves to be more widely known. 


known as art manufacture. 


by the Thirty Years’ War. 


existing breach. 


ment. 


paratively little known. 


products of her art manufactures. 


therefore, simply astonished us. 


arabesques in many-hued colours, enchanted the 

beholder of those porcelain vases and services, 

those bronze charcoal-pans and censers, thoge 

plates and boxes of wood with their beautify] 

colouring, their ensemble, and their imperigh. 

able lacquer covering, and those thousand ang 

one nicknacks which before that time hag 

been but seldom seen in Europe. They pushed 

the products of China with their baroque forms 

and colours entirely out of the market. Japanege 

art manufactures were best represented at the 

last Internationa) Exhibition held at Paris, the 

section being one of the most attractive of the 

whole exhibition. Unfortunately, the author 

says, the Japanese,—whom he calls the “ English 

of the East,’’”—cared less for furnishing a com- 

prehensive picture of their industrial position 

and civilisation; their principal object was to 

do business. And a very good business they 

did at first, for, notwithstanding the high prices 
charged, nearly the whole of the exhibits from 

Japan were sold. But this temporary mer. 

cantile success has its shady side. It will ulti- 

mately, the author thinks, injure Japanese art 
industry, and in the same measure as it has 
raised the exports of Japan since the time when 
her ports were thrown open to European com- 
merce, so will they steadily decline. 

Formerly the products of the country in 
bronze, lacquer, and pottery, almost exclusively 
intended for the rich, proceeded from the hands 
of artists expert in their several branches, who 
had been in the habit of working with all the 
customary tradition and deliberation. The great 
demand for their handiwork which had suddenly 
sprung up, for Japanese art products had 
become the fashion in Europe, especially in 
England and France, soon exceeded production. 
Yet the dealers of Paris and London continued 
to send their agents to Yokohama, Hiogo, and 
Tokio, who soon bought up the whole market, 
and at last offered prices which caused the 
Japanese to begin the wholesale manufacture of 
such articles. This temporary prosperity unfor- 
tunately led to the deterioration in quality of 
the art-products of Japan. What formerly the 
individual artist invented and completed with 
great expenditure of time and patience, making 
it not so much a labour of gain as of love, his 
productions forming real works of art, and for 
genuine examples of which the connoisseur now 
pays almost with their weight in gold, began to be 
made in thousandfold repetitions. But as the 
latter were mere superficial manufactures,— 
works of art they no longer could be called,— 
and their real artistic value was soon recognised 
in Europe, and paid for accordingly, the cunning 
Japanese readily devoted their energies to the 
production of imitations of really classic work. 


manufacture pursued in Japan, which ended in | New products were cleverly converted into old 
glutting the European market with Brummagem | ones; some well-known types which had ac- 
Little attention has hitherto | quired a name were manufactured in masses, 
been paid to this question, and for this reason a| and the business in those counterfeits soon 
paper on the subject, by Herr Th. von Huber-| assumed large proportions. 
Liebenau, of Miinchen, which appears in a| manufacture was for the time a large source of 
recent number of Wieck’s Gewerbezettung, de-| revenue to Japan. 


This braneh of 
On the other hand, the 


The author | peculiar forms and the tasteful decoration of 
points out how with the first international | colouring of Japanese nicknacks ensured them 4 
exhibition ever held, that of London in 1851, a| wide distribution, and at the same time sug- 
new era commenced in that branch of industry | gested new departures for the art-workmen of 
The latter, which | the West, and thus did some good. 

had its origin in the Middle Ages, and reached 
its most flourishing period during the times of | ever, threatens to be but short-lived, if it does 
the Renaissance, when Teutonic art feeling was | not ultimately lead to the total ruin of thir 
blended with the classic, was almost annihilated | branch of their industry. The Japanese have 
Though the tradi- | begun recently to adopt this method of manu- 
tions of art survived that ordeal, art and manu- | facture to European requirements. 
facture were thenceforth entirely distinct. The | make not. merely Japanese vessels, vases, Cups, 
introduction of steam-power helped to widen the | censers, and other objects which serve no useful 
It was only with the advent | purpose, and are only used in decorating rooms, 
of international exhibitions that art manufac-| but they also manufacture porcelain lamps, 
ture once more raised its head, those exhibitions | match - boxes, letter - weights, candlesticks of 
serving to encourage and foster its develop-| bronze, and even articles of cwivre poli. In 
But the exhibitions also introduced to| this branch of industry, however, Western art: 
us the art products of foreign nations, espe- | workmanship need not fear Japanese competi: 
cially those of the far East, until then com- | tion. 


The success of Japanese speculation, how- 


They now 


The last international exhibition at Paris 
gave signsof the decadence of the art industry 


Japan occupied a foremost place, and its art | of Japan, although at that time it still presented 
manufactures soon began to rival those of the| such an imposing appearance as to cause the 
West. For centuries painting and sculpture had | envy of many a civilised country of the West. 
exerted a very great influence upon the various| Japanese works of art in bronze especially 
While in the | attracted-general attention in a degree commen: 
first half of the present century, in our part of | surate with their importance. It was stated at the 
the globe, little was done in this department, | time that the bronze industry of Japan occupied 
the Japanese art of decoration was flourishing ; | the first rank, exceeding even that of France. 
and the appearance of Japanese art products, | This issaying much ; for France employs in that 
Charming | industry about 7,500 workmen, who manufacture 
sketches of insect and plant life, curious chimeras, | annually articles of the total value of 80,000, 
dragons, and serpents executed in chased work, | francs, of which 12,000,000 francs worth are 








employers and of sub-contractors in cases where 


| * See Builder, vol, xliii., p. 673, 





exported. Quite recently the author 4 
beautiful bronze art objects from Japan, whic 
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consist of an alloy of bronze and gold, covered 
with a hue of steel blue patina, charmingly 
oxidised. Another method employed by the 
Japanese is to hammer gold or silver wire into 
pronze, which is said to be more in keeping 
with European taste, but which,while increasing 
the cost, scarcely improves the appearance of 
the work. In ceramic products, the porcelains 
of Kanga preserve their former reputation. 
They are mostly ornamented and coloured in 
black, red, and gold, upon a pure white ground. 
The faiences of Rioto with dull yellow colour- 
ing and naturally coloured flowers and insects, 
the greyish white-coloured faiences of Satsouma 
with fantastic mythological figures, richly gilt, 
and the charming porcelains of Imati, which 
show blue flowers upon a pure white ground, 
are to thisday much prized. Butthe real value 
of all these objects is being gradually depre- 
ciated by an increasing wholesale manufacture, 
and the fraudulent practices intended to give 
them the look of classie work. Thus a so-called 
“craquelure ’” is imparted, which consists of 
“crevasses”? or cracks, covering the glaze of 
the outer surface like a cobweb; and this pecu- 
liarity is now sought to be produced by the 
counterfeiters, by passing in all directions over 
the glaze, at a certain degree of temperature 
attained during burning, an iron instrument still 
more highly heated. Great caution should, 
therefore, be exercised in the purchase of 
Japanese art objects. 

The art industry of Japan is already be- 
ginning to feel the effects of a nefarious trade. 
Its products are now no longer sought in the 
European market with the same avidity with 
which they at their first introduction were 
bought up. The manufactures of China are 
beginning to come to the front again, and their 
permanent exclusion appears to be averted. 
The porcelains of China, as well as Chinese 
enamels, were always much sought after, and 
found ready buyers. In recent years the old 
one-coloured porcelain of the country and a 
special kind, the “flamed” porcelain of China, 
which was produced in the greatest perfection 
from the thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries, 
have entered the markets of the West. In this 
porcelain, all shades of colour, from pure white 
tothe deepest black, are represented, the red 
chinas,—so-called rouge sang de beuf,—in the 
manufacture of which copper probably was 
employed, being in special request. Since the 
introduction of the great international exhibi- 
tions, a large export of old Chinese works of 
art to the countries of the West has set in. 
As China has not yet been so completely 
emptied of her art-treasures as Japan, and as 
there fraudulent imitation and the wholesale 
manufacture of inferior articles have not yet 
become the fashion to the same degree as in the 
latter country, it appears probable that Chinese 
art industry in the branches referred to may 
again out-distance that of Japan in the Euro- 
pean market. But it remains an open question 
whether the greed of the people of the Flowery 
Empire, said to be quite as pronouced as the 
covetousness of the “ Frenchmen of the East,’’ 
as another author calls them, may not also lead 
the former at no distant date into the same path 
as that pursued by the Japanese, to their own 
ultimate loss, certainly. 








THE REMOVAL OF SION COLLEGE. 


“Books are the legacies that a great genius leaves to 
mankind, which are delivered down tte generation to 
generation, as presents to the posterity of those who are 


yet unborn,’’— A ppIson. 

JouN JameEs’s fine church at Greenwich stands 
Over the spot where, in the year 1012, Alphage, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was murdered by 
the Danes. The saint and martyr gave his 
hame to a parish in Cripplegate ward, London. 
The now parish church of St. Alphage, London 
Wall, was built in 1777 from the designs, it is 
said, of George Dance, the younger *; but not as 
#8 commonly supposed, on the site of its prede- 
cessor. The earlier church abutted on the 
City Wall, westwards of the churchyard, whereof 
apart with the Wall adjacent yet remains, and 
a to the ancient St. James’s hermitage. 

he church on the Wall having been suffered 
ig into ruin, the parishioners in 1546 paid 

- for the remains of a priory church at the 
north-western corner of Aldermanbury, over 
which priory church the present St. Alphage’s 
= _ was afterwards erected. Dedicated to 

* Mary the Virgin, that priory was a con- 








* Others say of Mr., afterwards Sir, William Staines. 





version of an earlier foundation, known as 
Elsyng’s Spital, that had itself supplanted a 
nunnery there. William Elsyng, citizen and 
mercer, established his hospital (1329) for 100 
sick poor, more especially the paralysed and 
blind, under care of a warden and four secular 
priests. Within a few years Elsyng re-modelled 
his endowment into a priory, with a staff of 
five Augustinian canons regular and a prior,— 
himself the first. A fire destroyed the priory 
and part of the priory church in 1541. Valued 
at 1931. 15s. 5d. at the Dissolution, St. Mary’s 
Priory was bought from the king* by Sir John 
Williams, first Lord Thame, keeeper of the 
king’s jewels, who was living here when that 
fire totally consumed the Spital, its almshouses, 
and cloister gallery. The priory church,— 
escaping not only this, but the later disaster of 
1666,—had meanwhile been adapted as the 
parish church of St. Alphage. Though much 
decayed, it was not finally demolished uniil 
1724. The lower portion of the existing tower 
some believe to be the cross of the earlier 
fabric, a supposition which is favoured by its 
plan and massive proportions; others, that it is 
the old entrance-porch. Owned by various 
tenants in succession, Elsyng’s Spital was 
bought for 2,4501., for the purposes of Sion 
College, which the Fellows have just definitely 
resolved to remove to Victoria Embankment.f 

In his Journey through England, Defoe 
writes :—‘ This college and library is designed 
for the use of the clergy, in and about London, 
where expectants may lodge till they are pro- 
vided with houses in the several parishes in 
which they serve cure. It is also an hospital 
for ten poor men, and ten poor women; and 
the whole is governed by a president, two 
deans, and four assistants, who have their 
apartments in the college.’ Thomas White, 
D.D., vicar of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet-street, and 
holder of other valuable preferments, dying in 
1624, bequeathed a capital sum of 3,0001. to 
provide a college for the London beneficed 
clergy, together with an almshouse for twenty 
indigent folk. He further gave yearly sums of 
1201. to the pensioners, and 401. to the College 
fund.t According to an inscription on the 
Philip-lane front, the foundation dates from 
1631, the royal charter bearing date 6th July. 
John Simpson, rector of St. Olave, Hart- 
street, executor to White’s will, built at his 
own expense over the original almshouses, the 
library, whose conterts have since constituted 
the chiefest attraction of the college, together 
with some students’ chambers in the sonthern 
side of the precincts. Adverting to the joint- 
founders, Dr. Arris, M.P. for St. Alban’s, 
1661, composed, teste Pennant, the following 
rather involved elegiacs :— 

** Tile Dator rerum tibi res indulsit opimas, 

Atque animum indultas qui bene donet opes; 


Alter erit quisquis magna hec exempla sequetur, 
Alterutri vestrum nemo secundus erit,”’ 


The buildings thus lay between Curriers’ Hall 
and Aldermanbury, having London Wall to the 
north, the garden and St. Alphage’s Church to 
the east. The Philip-lane tablet records how 
greatly the college buildings suffered from the 
fire. There were destroyed one-third of the 
books, which included the St. Paul’s Library 
carried thither twenty years previously, the 
hall, library, almshouses, and chambers, with 
the librarian’s and clerk’s residences. To re- 
construct these premises proved a heavy drain 
upon the narrow resources of the trust fund, 
and for the sake of immediate gain leases 
were granted on terms far from profitable in 
the end. Later demolitions leave only the hall, 
gate-house, and the western block containing 
the library, 121 ft. by 25 ft., on the upper floor. 
The once twenty rooms beneath proved un- 
suitable, in that ten of them opened immediately 
upon Philip-lane, and that the street had risen 
to nearly 3 ft. above the ground level. A fresh 
set was accordingly erected by Hardwick in 
1847. But the hospital trust allowing of twice 
the number of pensioners, with an increase in 
their annuities from 31. or 4l., to 35/. each, the 
authorities ultimately decided to close the 
almshouses and send the recipients to live out- 
side where they would.§ The Fellows have a 


* For this, and some lands of Nutley Abbey, co. 
Buckingham, was paid 526/, 19s. 2d. 

+ Mr. Arthur W. Blomfield’s projected design for the 
new structure, exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1880 (No. 
1,152), was reproduced in the Builder, vol. xxxviii., p. 542. 

t Dr. White also founded a lectureship at St. Paul’s, a 
chair of Moral Philosophy at Oxford, and Temple Hospital 
at Bristol, his native city. 

The Merchant Taylors’, the parishes of St. Dunstan’s 
and St, Faith’s, and the Bristol Freemen jointly appoint 
the almsfolk, 





! water-colour drawing, painted in 1806, showing 


the college from the north-west, as it appeared 
before the extensive repairs of some seventy 
years since. In the Soane and British 
Museums may be found other views made, 
before and after that period, by Whichelo, the 
two Shepherds, Munson and Wise. 
Discontinued are the Latin sermons, followed 
by suppers, of which the first was preached in 
1633, by Dr. Westfield, who took for text the 
eighteenth verse of the fifty-first Psalm :— 
“ Benigne fac Domine in bond voluntate tud 
Sion.’ The chambers have long since dis- 
appeared in which Fuller lodged (being then 
lecturer at the Savoy), whilst engaged upcn his 
Church History, and Torperley, a once famous 
mathematician. But the old-world shelves and 
bookcases survive, amongst which Psalmanazar, 
tu whose acquirements and erudition Dr. John- 
son pays so high a tribute, compiled his share 
of the Universal History. The col'ection, 
numbering upwards of 58,000 volumes, has 
been enriched with the gift from George, 
fourteenth Baron Berkeley (created Earl of 
Berkeley, 1679), of half the library of his 
uncle, Sir Robert Cooke, and that from King 
Charles II., of the contents of a Jesuit study, 
seized at Holbeck in 1679; with bequests by 
the widow of Thomas James, printer, by John 
Lawson, Archdeacon Waple, and sundry donors 
besides. Moreover, agreeably with the Copy- 
right Act, 8th Anne, c. 19, the Fellows were 
entitled to a gratuitous copy of every work 
entered at Stationers’ Hall. This privilege, 
however, would not seem to have been fully 


King William IV.’s reign for a yearly allowance 
which the Treasury assessed upon an average 
value of the books received for the seven 
preceding years at 3631. 15s. 2d. This sum 
henceforward affords the principal source for 
supplying additional works. The books are 
mainly theological ; the MSS. neither numerous: 
nor of exceptional value. But to the antiquarian 
and bibliographer the Gibbon and Russell tracts, 
the “ Psalterium pulcherrimum” of Simon de 
Meopham, Archbishop of Canicrbury (1327), 
some Caxtons, the rare York Breviary, and a 
few late Greek Evangelisteria,—one written in 
golden letters,—possess the greatest interest.* 

The two windows in the hall are decorated 
with the corporate device of the Good Samaritan, 
and coats of arms, in stained glass, of some 
presidents and bishops of the diocese (visitors of 
the college) since its foundation. In the hall 
hang portraits of King Charles I. (a fine 
painting), King Charles II., and James II.; of 
Edward, Lord Cherbury; Dr. Thomas James, 
first librarian of the Bodleian; his grandson, 
the printer, and Eleanor James, the latter’s 
wife, in which the curious may study, though 


well-to-do citizen’s wife temp. William and 
Mary; and, over the fireplace, Dr. White. 
The series of church dignitaries comprises 
likenesses of Tenison, Secker, Compton, Sher- 


Archbishop of Canterbury. The singular paint- 
ing deposited in the Library, bearing the face 
of the Almighty on its front, and on its back 
the beheading of St. John the Baptist, is a 
supposed relic from the Spital. Our readers 
will be reminded of that other Library in the 
neighbouring Red Cross-street, founded by Dr. 
Daniel Williams for Nonconformists, and which 
has since been transferred to University-street, 
Tottenham Court-road. 








THE POSITION OF ARCHITECTS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Wochenblatt fiir 
Architecten und Ingenieure writes from Buenos 
Ayres that the professional emoluments of 
architects are by no means large in that part of 
the world, while their social position is not the 
same asin Europe. There is no restriction as 
to any one who has a mind to doso calling 
himself an architect, and persons intending to 
build, after getting the skilled opinion, and even 
the designs of an architect, sometimes dispense 
with his services when they have secured his: 
ideas, leaving him without remuneration. The 
Italian working masons are skilful in copying 
whatever is placed before them, and this fact 
is referred to as exercising an injurious effeet 
upon the yrospects of architects in South 
America. 


* Our acknowledgments are here due to the present. 








librarian, the Rev. W. H. Milman, M.A, 


exercised, as it was commuted at the close of 


not without some difficulty, the costume of a. 


lock, Gibson, Howley, Blomfield, and the late: 
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BRISTOL AND CLIFTON JUNIOR 
ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY. 
THE BUILDINGS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


Tne Council and members of the above 
Society met at the Fine Arts’ Academy, 
Queen’s-road, Clifton, on Friday, the principal 
object being the distribution of prizes to the 
successful competitors. Mr. J. C. Moncrieff pre- 
sided, in the absence of the Mayor of Bristol. 

The chairman, in presenting the prizes, said 
that it was customary to make a review of their 
position, the work done, the losses the Society 
had sustained, and the advancement of archi- 
tecture. The object of the association was 
that its members might work in harmony with 
the interests of the world, and that art might 
be more widely practised, better understood, 
and more admired. There had been of late 
years a tendency to devote more time to science 
than to art, and all must be fully aware that 
the art of building, did not admit of per- 
petual discussion. The country-house built in 
the last century was not to be compared with 
the houses built nowadays. The builder of the 
present day sacrificed his money to place 
** pimcrack ”’ ornaments in front of the building, 
and these were costly to keep in repair; the 
fioors of the houses were so thin that sounds 
could be heard from one floor to another, and 
the stormy breezes found their way through 
the small crevices. In former days they found 
mansions built with simple good taste and 
solidity, and yet they, as a Society, were indi- 
rectly responsible. How many of them were 
brought up to the idea that all buildings ought 
to have a good front? It was time that this 
question should receive more discussion and 
action. One of the fundamental principles of 
architecture was that it should be solid before 
ornamental, for ornament could not be 
applied to a building like the  loose- 
fitting garments of the present day, to 
cover defects that were not supposed to be 
seen. How many inventors claimed that their 
inventions were cheap, and occasionally con- 
vinced them they were lasting! Let them look 
at the architectural buildings in the ancient 
city of Bristol, and compare them with the 
buildings now being erected, with lumps of terra 
cotta highly-suggestive of chimney-pots. Were 
they what builders of the last century would 
erect? No doubt a constant and vigilant in- 
fluence, checking with authority all that was 
bad in art, and fostering in favour all that was 
good, would have a beneficial effect; and ex- 
amples of solid, tasteful, and simple works might 
exercise an influence indirectly towards the 
chastening of taste. He might mention that 
that was the first year for obligatory Examina- 
tions for admittance to membership of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The Examina- 
tions had been made to raise the standard of 
education and so keep out those who were 
wholly incompetent. They were inducements 
only to those hard-working and industrious 
students in the shape of prizes, and could only 
be gained by those who had achieved artistic 
excellence. He was pleased to inform them 
that the University had undertaken to deliver 
a course of lectures on the history of architec- 
ture, and they had appointed Mr. W. E. Jones, 
of Bristol, as lecturer, who, as they were aware, 
was well versed in the higher branches of the 
profession, and he sincerely trusted the students 
and members of the society would avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of obtaining a thorough 
grounding in thescienceand artof building, which 
was the only meaus of making them proficient 
in their profession. - There was, however, one 
controlling influence which all of them ought to 
make it their best endeavour to edacate, accord- 
ing to their strength and means, namely, public 
taste. There were two classes in that Society, 
the old and the young, and of the former he 
regretted to see so many absent. The younger 
members were trying to work in a groove which 
ran parallel to their own, and he could not see 
why some means might not be devised for 
enabling it to join theirs. He felt that in the 
energy with which they pursued their work, 
and the high excellence of much of it, surely 
some plan could be devised amongst them with- 
out forming two societies. In doing so he hoped 
that they might not only be able to work 
together, but also to be represented at the 
Council of the Bristol Academy of Arts, as sug- 
gested by the late president of that institution. 

- Several new members having been elected, 
the Chairman distributed the prizes in accord- 
ance with the awards. 





IMPROVING EDINBURGH. 


At no time of the year does Edinburgh 
appear to greater advantage than at mid- 
summer, and year by year its loveliness 
increases. At present the foliage of the trees 
iu the gardens which intersect the new town is 
as luxurious, and the grass as verdant, as in the 
open country. Mr. Macleod shows great taste 
in the management of the city grounds, and 
the Princes - street {gardens are remarkably 
attractive. The groups of trees, shrubs, and 
hardy perenniai flowers recently planted in the 
Links and Meadows have produced a marked 
change upon these formerly unkempt open 
spaces, and the trees planted along some of the 
broader thoroughfares receive due attention, 
and, when they attain their full growth, will 
impart a new aspect to the localities. When 
the city parks receive so much attention we 
might look for something more being done with 
the Queen’s Park. Its natural features of hill 
and valley are such that they may best be left 
alone, but there are spots about the outskirts 
which might be greatly improved by judicious 
planting. 

The Improvement Act, promoted by and 
carried out during the Provostship of the late 
Dr. Chambers, will shortly expire, and the 
assessment under it will cease. The question 
has been mooted in various quarters as to 
whether powers should be applied for to con- 
tinue the rate, with a view to carrying out 
further improvements. The scheme of Baillie 
Cranston for the formation of a third viaduct 
across the Cowgate does not seem to meet with 
much acceptance. Other suggestions have 
been made which would not be excessive in 
cost, and would not involve engineering 
difficulties. It is alleged that they would, if 
carried out, not only be of much practical 
utility, but would effect desirable improve- 
ments in the aspect of the localities operated 
upon, which are generally in the line of main 
thoroughfares. We shall briefly touch upon 
the most prominent of those that are most 
likely to meet with general approval. 

The Lothian-road forms the beginning of the 
thoroughfare from the west end of Princes- 
street to the rapidly -increasing suburbs of 
Morningside and Merchiston, and a double line 
of tramways is laid down on this route. The 
Lothian-road itself is of ample breadth, but at 
its southern extremity it joins Earl Gray-street, 
which forms a narrow neck between it and Hand- 
street, which is of a sufficient width. The 
widening of Earl Gray-street is a project to 
which it would be difficult to find objection. The 
property is of an inferior description, and if 
acquired would probably pay its way. The 
buildings on the west side of the street are 
superior to those on the east side, and might 
properly be left alone, although, as a rule, we 
think it is a decided mistake to improve one 
side of astreet only. A glance at St. Mary- 
street and Blackfriars-street will convince any 
one of this. The value of the old property is 
enhanced, but the improvement effected upon it 
by the proprietors is infinitely small, and the 
contrast between the old and the new sides is 
distressing.. The next line of thoroughfare 
under review is that by the Mound and 
George IV. Bridge southwards. Hereagain we 
have an amply broad line extending from Bank- 
street to Bristo-street, but iu is only accessible 
at either end by narrow ways. The property 
at the west side of Bank-street is old, and of an 
inferior description; the site is a valuable one 
for business premises, and would readily find a 
market. It should be thrown back to a line 
with Melbourne-place, and it would be of advan- 
tage to round off the northern angle westwards 
to the Free Church offices. Bristo-street is 
narrow and tortuous, and to widen it would 
not only be of advantage as a _ thorough- 
fare, but seems called for in order to allow of 
the extension of the new College buildings 
eastwards. 

If an opening were formed into St. Patrick- 
square (the open space of which has been 
acquired by the city) traffic could be carried 
onwards to Clark-street, thereby affording relief 
to the crowded thoroughfare of the North and 
South Bridge and Nicolson-street. In connexion 
with this a desirable improvement, but one of 
not pressing need, would be to carry the line of 
Buccleuch-place eastward to the Queen’s Park. 
The opening up of the Meadow-walk for car- 
riage traffic seems a necessity which cannot be 
escaped. 





Another suggestion is the continuation of the 





sufficiently broad lines of Jeffrey-street ang 
St. Mary-street southwards by widening the 
comparatively narrow roadway of the Pleasance 
and St. Leonard’s-street onwards towards the 
open Dalkeith-road. 

We doubt if a proposed roadway along the 
south side of the Princes-street-gardens from 
Cornwall-street on the west to Waverley Bridge 
on the east, would be an improvement in ap 
esthetic sense. It would involve the expense 
of a second tunnel through the mound, and 
would, to a very great extent, destroy the 
seclusion which adds so much to the charm of 
these gardens in the very heart of the city, 
Let the gardens alone; their beauty may be 
easily impaired, and would be difficult to add 
to. They should be strictly reserved for recrea- 
tion, and not be cut to pieces for facility of 
traffic. The railway has already done that to a 
serious extent, and further encroachment would 
be fatal. 

When digging out the foundations for a new 
vestry to the south-west of St. Giles’s Cathedral, 
the base of a clustered pillar was laid bare. 
This appears to have belonged to a chapel 
which was improved out of existence by Mr. 
Burn in 1830. The new additions to the 
cathedral, now completed, consisting of the 
choir, vestry, and the porch to the Royal pew, 
are, to our mind, too subservient to the work 
done in 1830. The heavy unpierced parapets 
over the aisles and the clumsy inelegant'pinnazles 
to the buttresses are repeated at the low level 
of these additions, which do not rise above;the 
cills of the aisle windows. This seems all the 
more remarkable as so marked a departure from 
Mr. Burn’s work has been carried out in the 
west doorway, which is extremely florid, and 
the reverse of being hard and uninteresting. 
The reinstated twelfth-century doorway* might, 
we think, have suggested a different treatment 
in the carrying out of the new porch, which is 
a characteristic example of early Scottish 
Gothic. — 

As regards new buildings, the Lyceum 
Theatre is completed, so far as regards the 
exterior. It cannot be considered of much 
account as an addition to the architecture of 
the city, being a production of brick and 
compo, with the most commonplace detail of 
pilasters and pediment. It is, fortunately, not 
in a conspicuous, although in a suitable and 
convenient, position. In the last exhibition of 
the Royal Scottish Academy we described the 
elevation by Messrs. Kinnear & Peddie for new 
branch offices for the Bank of Scotland in 
George-street. The elevation, we may shortly 
repeat, is Italian in style, and of three stories, 
with bold fenestration and flanking porticos. 
The ground-floor and cellarage are to be appro- 
priated to the purposes of the bank, while the 
two upper floors are to be let out as chambers. 
Behind the main building is a two-story erection 
of two stories and basement, also to be fitted up 
«as business chambers. The flanking porticos 
have coupled columns with enriched entabla- 
tures and pediments, the one leading to the 
bank premises being distinguished by having 
the arms of the bank carved on the pediment ; 
the other is the access to the chambers. The 
bank telling-room is 53 ft. in length by 42 ft. m 
breadth, with a height of 24 ft. On two sides 
are Corinthian columns on ornamental dados, 
above which is an ornamented entablature and 
a richly - panelled ceiling. The floor is of 
marble mosaic, the doors and windows of 
wainscot, and the telling - tables and desks of 
mahogany. The estimated cost of the building 
is about 13,0001. 

We observe a building in St. Andrew-square 
which is approaching completion, and which 
answers very much to the description given of 
these bank premises as regards the general 
grouping of the external features, but if it 18 
compared with the Scottish Provident Institu- 
tion in its immediate vicinity, its weakness as 
regards detail is manifest. The building 2 
question is designed by Mr. McLachlan, and 18 
to be devoted to business chambers. 








Westgate-on-Sea.—The tender of Messrs. 
Naylar & Son, of Rochester, has been accepted 
for the erection of the new Church of St. 
Saviour, for 6,046l., from the amended plans 
of Mr. C. A. Beazley, architect, Delahay-street, 
Westminster. 








* The detail of this doorway suggests a later date than 
that attributed to it. It must be kept in mind that . 
round arch continued in use during the whole period 0 


Scottish Medizval architecture. 
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THE BUILDINGS OF SIR THOMAS 
TRESHAM. 


AN interesting subject was hit upon by Mr. 
Gotch, when he determined to describe and 
fully illustrate the curious buildings in North- 
amptonshire attributed to Sir Thomas Tresham. 
He appears to have measured everything with 
much care, and prepared thirty-four sheets of 
general and detail drawings which have been 
reproduced by photolithography ; also to have 
sought diligently for information from published 
and unpublished sources about Sir Thomas and 
his life and works, and then condensed it into 
fifty pages. The whole forms an elegant volume * 
very creditable to Messrs. Taylor & Son, of 
Northampton, the printers and publishers. 

Sir Thomas is a picturesque historical figure, 
for he was of ancient family and good possessions, 
and yet devoted himself in mature life to the 
gervice of a proscribed religion, and suffered 
fines and imprisonments during a whole genera- 
tion, rather than conform to the laws. A man 
with this sort of fibre in him, who is also a good 
father, and has elegant tastes, and is strong 
enough in all ways to make his bent evident to 
gucceeding generations, will necessarily stand 
out well from the crowd, and each additional 
trait which is brought into sight is sure to be 
well relished. The family had been settled for 
geveral generations in Northamptonshire; the 
manor of Rushton having passed with other 
estates into the hands of Sir William Tresham 
about 1428. Sir Thomas the Prior, the grand- 
father of Sir Thomas the Builder, was made,— 
after he had been left for the second time a 
widower, — by Queen Mary the first and 
last prior of the re-erected order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. He died in March, 1559; 
and his monument may be seen in Rushton 
Church. John, the father of our Sir Thomas, 
died in 1546, his son being then two years old. 
This son was, consequently, about thirty years of 
age when he was knighted by Queen Elizabeth at 
Kenilworth in 1575. He had been brought up 
a Protestant, but was reclaimed to the Catholic 
faith in 1580, and in that year he suffered his 
first punishment for recusancy. By 1 Eliz.,c. 2, 
it was enacted that all persons who, without a 
reasonable excuse, failed to attend some usual 
place of prayer, should be censured and fined 
for every omission. Later legislation punished 
the breach of the law with severer penalties. 
He is said to have paid during Elizabeth’s reign 
2601. a year as a recusant. He also suffered 
imprisonment,—the first time in 1580. In 
December, 1597, he was discharged for the last 
time, after a year spent in prison. He pro- 
claimed James I. at Northampton, in 1603, 
sharing the general anticipation by his party of 
favourable treatment from the new king’s 
government; and died, disappointed in that 
hope as in so many others, in September, 1605. 
Thomas Fuller thought he had done his duty 
by his family :—‘‘ Having many [really 6] 
daughters, and being a great house-keeper, he 
matched most of them with Honourable, the 
rest into Worshipful and Wealthy families.” 
His eldest son, Francis, was concerned in the 
Essex rebellion, but his life was saved. When 
his father died, Francis contributed 2,0001. 
towards the furtherance of the Gunpowder 
Treason. He is believed to have sent the letter 
of warning to Lord Mounteagle,—the husband of 
his sister Elizabeth, was put in the Tower, and 
died there December 23, 1605. He isthe Tresham 
intended in the punning verses written by John 
Favor, Vicar of Halifax, 1593 to 1623, with 
reference to the plot :— 


m” Vivere qui poteras patrijs venerabilis oris, 
Perdite nunc generis ter pudor [Treshame] esto tui.” 


Mr. Gotch faintly suggests (p. 32) that Lewis; 
the second son, who became the head of the 
family on Francis’s death, completed the “Old 
Bield” at Lyveden. The Cokaynes obtained 
Rushton by purchase after 1605, and they went 
n building at the hall, dating their work 1610, 
1626, &c., and putting up their arms. Acknow- 
ledgment is pleasantly made in the preface of 
services rendered to the author in his researches, 
by gentlemen who bear the old name of Cokayne, 


and the name appears also several times in the 
list of subscribers. 








-: A complete Account, illustrated by measured pyrene 
oe Buildings erected in Northamptonshire,’’ by Sir 
r omas Tresham, between the years 1575 and 1605. 
peeether with many Particulars concerning the Tresham 
amily and their Home at Rushton. By J. Alfred Gotch, 


i Taylor & Son. London: Bats- 





In the third volume of the Builder, thirty- 
eight years ago (November 8 and 15, 1845), ar 
illustration was given of the Triangular Lodge 
at Rushton, and a notice of it based upon care- 
ful studies on the spot. In those early days of 
professional journalism our subscribers were well 
contented with eleven pages of text and one 
principal and one minor woodcut,—nowadays 
three or four times that amount is necessary in 
consequence of the wider sphere addressed from 
week to week. Then “no access whatever could 
be obtained to the interior of the lodge, or of 
the manor-house, the estate being in charge of 
an agent notorious all over the country for his 
boorish rude disposition.” Things are happily 
different there now when Mr. Clarke-Thornhill 
not only takes the greatest care of everything, 
but liberally invites inspection. 

The family seat and the triangular lodge at 
Rushton, the market-house at Rothwell, and two 
houses at Lyveden are treated of in this volume : 
—let us call to mind how these are placed and 
one or two things in the country round them. 
If a straight line is drawn on the map about 
nine miles in length, declining slightly to the 
south at its west end, it will join Lyveden New 
Building and Rushton Hall. Rothwell (pro- 
nounced Rowell) is a couple of miles south- 
west of Rushton. Lyveden is in the woods 
about five miles south-west of Oundle. ‘‘ Den” 
indicates its position in the midst of the Royal 
Forest of Rockingham, a continuation of the 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire woodlands, and 
one of the largest in the kingdom,—now much 
reduced in size from its early dimensions, which 
in 1286 extended from Northampton to Stam- 
ford,—33 miles, and from the Nene on the 
south-east an average breadth of eight miles. 
The Builder stated in 1845 that Lyveden “is 
now only occasionally seen by the sportsman 
while in pursuit of game.” Mr. Gotch marks 
the “ increasing purpose of the ages”’ by finding 
it “the bourne of pic-nic parties for years.” 
Brigstock is two miles west of Lyveden,—a 
manor in the heart of the old forest, so called 
from the bridge over the Harper’s Brook which 
drains the little valley, and at times floods it 
severely, and finds its way into the Nene near 
Thrapstone, passing on its way Lowick, famous 
for its old oak tree, for its church tower, with 
the fine octagonal upper stage, and for the 
wonderful Greene and Stafford monuments. 
Farming woods, the seat of Lord Lyveden, who 
owns and derives his name from the old posses- 
sion of the Treshams, is a mile on the north of 
the straight line, and the enigmatical Bocase 
Stone is half a mile further on. At about the 
sixth mile from Lyveden, at the junction of 
three roads, is Geddington-cross,—one of the 
three Eleanor Crosses still remaining; and the 
Medizval bridge still carries the road over the 
upper length of the sluggish Ise, just turning 
southwards to feed the Nene near Welling- 
borough. The northward road for Stamford 
and Lincoln is crossed at Geddington,—the road 
along which Eleanor’s body was borne for 
Northampton and London. The mansion-house 
of another branch of the Treshams was close 
by, at Newton-in-the-Willows. It no longer 
exists,—but the large dovecot still bears the 
trefoils, and in the fields may still be seen the 
site of the mounds and terraces. Kettering, 
possessed of a fine church and friendly anti- 
quaries, is four miles south-west of Geddington. 
The great Leeds road, which runs through 
Kettering, crosses the line we are following 
about 14 mile to the east of Rushton. 

Fuller, in his “ History of the Worthies of 
England,’ mentions Sir Thomas Tresham,— 
‘“‘hard to say whether greater his delight or 
skill in building, though more foreward in 
beginning, than fortunate in finishing his 
fabricks. Amongst which the market-house at 
Rothwell, adorned with the Armes of the 
Gentry of the County, was highly commend- 
able.” It stands in an open space not very far 
from the large church of the village, well known 
for its crypt and Transitional nave arcade. 
“Thome Tresami militis fuit hoc opus”’ is the 
commencement of the remarkable inscriptions 
on the lower frieze,—wherein (of course still 
in Latin) it is made clear that the market-house 
was erected as a tribute to his sweet fatherland 
and county of Northampton, but chiefly to this 
(Rothwell) his near neighbour. The date of erec- 
tion is fixed between 1575 and 1580. The market- 
hall on the lower story is reached through eight 
semicircular arches. A circular staircase at the 
south-east angle leads up to the public hall,—a 
well-proportioned room, lighted by six-mullioned 
and transomed windows. There is a projection 





from the centre of every side giving a pic 
turesque outline, and the highly-pierced por- 
tions, containing arches and windows, are well 
steadied by the simple solid walls of the pro- 
jections. Two pilasters are applied to each 
main division of each story. The frieze, “to the 
perpetual honour of his friends,’’ goes round the 
whole building; and above the upper story is an 
entablature containing the shields of the friends 
inserted in panels; there are ninety in all on 
the building; the extra depth of the frieze 
makes the entablature an effective cornice to 
the whole building. The joists of the floor are 
no longer there, but the holes remain, and 
occasionally a bit of joist is seen; there is no 
roof; probably the works were stopped when he 
went to prison in 1580, and neverresumed. The 
Archeological Institute visited Rothwell in 
1878, and the members ‘thought it would be 
well that this building should be floored, roofed, 
and otherwise completed, and made into a 
public reading-room. Mr. Somers Clarke, jun., 
reported, and his report was accepted by the 
Institute, but there the matter stands. The 
masons’ work is very good,—the facings being 
finely jointed ashlar from Stanion or Weldon, 
nine miles off towards Kirby, —quarries of 
freestone which are said to have supplied the 
stone for old St. Paul’s, and for St. Dunstan’s, 
Fleet-street, and a good deal of work at Cam- 
bridge,—belonging to the uppermost beds of 
the inferior oolite. Ironstone of the district.is 
used for backings. The upper portion of the 
staircase no longer exists; some portions of the 
pilasters have slipped off; they were not regu- 
larly built with the walls but attached; with 
the exception of these losses, and of a missing 
detail here and there, its three hundred years 
have dealt very gently with it. Among the 
shields in the deep frieze is that of Sir Humphrey 
Stafford, for whom John Thorpe designed the 
great house at Kirby,—*‘ Kerby,” as he calls it 
on his ground-plan, adding, apparently with 
satisfaction, ‘‘ wherof I layd y®* first stone, 
A°. 1570.” In the very small pedestals over 
the very large pilasters in the court-yard at 
Kirby, we may see Stafford’s, or Thorpe’s, or a 
mason’s love of brevity, or contempt of ortho- 
graphy, thus :— 








HUM 
FRE 


STA 
FARQ 




















If so disposed we may see also in this a generous 
trait in Lord Chancellor Hatton, who took over 
the house, and carried it to the completion in 
which it stood till Inigo Jones set to work at 
the entrance portion in 1638. He seems, how- 
ever, to have visited Kirby but rarely, having a 
stronger liking for Holdenby, where he was 
born in 1540,—and for the vast house which he 
built there. Inthe hands of Mr. 8. E. Waller, 
—‘The Day of Reckoning,” No. 524, in the 
present exhibition of the Royal Academy, the 
courtyard of Kirby,—altered to suit a different 
site,'and by being put intoa strange perspective, 
—aids in pointing, by contrasting magnificence 
and ruin, the moral which passes through the 
mind of every one who has seen and cannot forget 
its desolate courts and halls. There is no plan 
of Rothwell discoverable in the book of Thorpe’s 
designs, of which Walpole made good use,— 
many others following his example, purchased 
in 1810 from the Greville Library by Mr. John 
Soane. A strong case cannot be made out for 
Thorpe’s connexion with Rothwell, seeing that 
the whole case is that he was at work at Kirby 
about the same time, that Kirby was not a 
dozen miles away, that the section of the upper 
cornice at Rothwell is almost exactly like some 
of the Kirby chimney-heads, and that other 
details have a general similarity. Still, it is 
not improbable that the connexion with Sir 
Thomas may have commenced now,—which we 
know existed thirty years later. Some of the 
details will not bear close examination. The 
upper pilasters simply carry a slip of archi- 
trave, of which the surroundings of the shields 
in the frieze do not pretend to make use,— 
without the break they would have found a 
ledge sufficient to sit upon; but that, after all, 
is merely an odd vagary to which modern 
practice might well inure us. Some of the 
mouldings are very dull and clumsy ; our author 
credits them (p. 19) with “crude profiles,” 
which shows a genial moderation. 

The Triangular Lodge at Rushton is quite 
close to what is now simply the branch from 
Leicester to Hitchin ; it bore the London traffic 
of the Midland on to the Great Northern till 
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the main Leicester and London line became a 


necessity. In an open space, surrounded by 
well-grown trees, half a mile to the north-west 
of Rushton, this quaint building comes into 
sight. With the exception of unworked mitres 
and one or two such trifles, the building is com- 
plete. It has been carefully preserved in all 
respects, and seems likely to endure for many 
generations; it is not inhabited as it was some 
years ago. The object: of the designer appears 
to have been to make the observer think of the 
number 3 as often as possible. The h in 
Tresham’s name was, no doubt, silent. In the 
State Papers 1581 to 1590, for instance, we 
have Tresam, Tresame, Tressam,—each several 
times. Francis Tresame was the signature of 
the conspirator. The heralds had put three 
trefoils on the shield borne by the family, using 
the tres of the name; their crest was an animal 
with a trefoil in his mouth. It has been sug- 
gested that Sir Thomas “intended the whole as 
a grand illustration of his own name and arms, 
an innocent conceit, for the elaboration of which 
his imprisonments had given bim ample time. 
That the doctrine of the Trinity should also be 
illustrated and adapted as an exyemplification of 
the idea was, probably, merely subsidiary to the 
main design; because it has several sacred 
symbols carved on it does not prove it to have 
been for an exclusively religious end.” Mr. 
Sweeting may also mean to imply that the tri- 
angular plan of the Cross at Geddington, five 
miles off, and the triangular bridge at Crowland, 
thirty miles off, influenced Sir Thomas, who 
had, no doubt, seen them both. Such notions 
may, however, occur to different people quite 
independently, without any one being entitled 
to be very proud of them. The Church at 
Baura, in Austria, was not built till 1755, but 
its designer had probably not heard of the 
lodge at Rushton. It is dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, is triangular on plan, has three doors, 
three windows, three sacristies, three organs, is 
built of three sorts of Sicilian marble, and cost 
333,333 florins. 

At Rushton the length of the side of the equi- 
lateral triangle at the upper level is 33 ft. 
There are three stories ;—on each, two little 
equilateral triangles occupy two of the corners, 
a circular staircase the other corner, and there is 
a hexagonal chamber in the centre. The walls 
are 2 ft. 3 in. thick; the stone showing exter- 
nally is in alternate layers of dark and light, 
with dressings at the quoins and windows. The 
lower story of each side has three trefoiled 
panels, each with a triangle sunk through in the 
centre. On the middle story of each side are 
three windows, each consisting of twelve circular 
openings with stonework between,—a kind of 
plate tracery, and on the upper story are large 
trefoils pierced with triangles. [Were not the 
crosses in these windows | and T ; were they 
cut through after the windows were completed ? | 
On the middle story there are twelve shields ; 
on the upper story six shields and six letters 
above the shields, and there is an inscription of 
thirty-three letters on the frieze. Above the 
cornice on each side of the triangle are three 
gables, each being an equilateral triangle; a 
triangular pinnacle with a trefoil as a termina- 
tion surmounts each gable. From the point 
where the nine roofs join, a large triangular 
chimney rises, finished by a large trefoil. Small 
trefoils are scattered over the sloping sides of 
the chimney, and there are three sinkings on 
each face of its cornice. Above the string over 
the windows of the middle story metal letters 
are put each 3 ft. high,—T T on one side,— 
15 and 93 on the others; 1595 appears on each 
side of the chimney,—probably the date of the 
completion. Proper acknowledgment should be 
made of the ingenuity and skill shown; but it 
must be confessed that a triangle running out 
to its points is not a happy plan for a building 
of this size. 

John Thorpe’s employment here is seen to be 
probable, because a singular string-course here 
is also used in a modified form at Kirby. Mr. 
Gotch,—who knows that too much may be in- 
ferred from such resemblances,—maintains a 
happy uncertainty, and probably the reader will 
be disposed to do the same. On page 29 we 
read, “‘If John Thorpe was actually the archi- 
tect employed, the supposition [that it was a 
play upon Tresame) is strengthened, for in 
Thorpe’s Book of Plans, in addition to several 
quaint designs, is a plan of a house, &c.”’ (refer- 
ring to Thorpe’s mild joke about a house made 
up of | and T on plan). On page 44, on the 

other hand, we read:—“It is highly probable 
that the leadingideas ..... were supplied by 


Tresham, being wrought into practicable form 
by Thorpe; . .... there is nothing in Thorpe’s 
book to render it likely that all the ingenuity 
displayed was his; only one or two of the plans 
can compare in quaintness with the Triangular 
Lodge,” &c. But surely,—folios 145, 146,— 
“A ground-plan of circular form inclosing plans 
of geometrical figures,’ which is a powerful 
design, ought to settle the question of capacity ; 
and, if not, folio 161,—‘“‘a large triangle, inclosing 
a hexagonal court,’’—might be quoted for its 
resemblances; and Longford Castle, too (folios 
155, 156), a triangle on plan, with circular 
rooms at the external angles of the triangle; 
and (strangely enough) the well-known “ pater 
non est filius’’ emblem of the Trinity drawn in 
the centre of the courtyard. But perhaps, after 
all, somebody suggested the idea in each of 
these cases also. 

After Tresham’s final release from prison he 
probably devoted part of his means and leisure 
to Lyveden New Building, and was at work there 
when his death took place in 1605 at the age of 
sixty-one. ‘‘ Nothing more was done to it; it 
remains with many of its mouldings half 
worked, and their mitres unfinished.” After 
his death there was no one to carry on the 
works; “it was therefore left a ruin before it 
was finished.” It is a Greek cross in plan, 
about 70 ft. in extreme length, with a five-sided 
projection at the end of each arm of the cross. 
The earth stands against the walls for about 
5 ft. of the basement story; the rest of that 
story and two stories over it make up a height 
of 34 ft. above the ground. It is, therefore, 
the most considerable effort made by Sir Thomas. 
Our author has lingered affectionately over its 
details, of which, indeed, and the inscriptions 
and emblems, there is plenty to be said,—and 
he has said it with much, but not with undue, 
respect. Some of the profiles are worthy of 
the pencil of our great modern master, Sir 
Charles Barry ; and its astylar character,—there 
not being a column or pilaster about the build- 
ing,—might have come naturally from his hand 
at some portions of his career. Probably there 
would have been parapets to the bay-windows, 
and four gables, a low story and parapets on 
the main walls, something as at Rushton itself; 
gabling round the bays, as at Kirby, is not a 
happy device. As it stands, however, the 
pleasing form of the building, its admirable 
execution, the seclusion of its site among the 
woodlands, coupled with the mystery and sad- 
ness of its fate, force it into the memory. Jonn 
Thorpe’s connexion with it may be considered 
established, for Mr. Gotch had the good fortune 
to identify as the basement, ground, and one- 
pair plans of Lyveden, what have hitherto been 
indexed merely as ‘‘ Three Plans, fol. 215, 216,” 
in the book in the Soane Museum. He has 
reproduced these to about half the scale of the 
originals, and has thus produced a piquant thing 
for those who are amusing themselves with the 
irresolutions of their contemporaries, and their 
own, day by day. The plans had been brought 
to the stage which, before an architect arbi- 
trator, might be described as “ careful sketches, 
ready for the preparation of contract drawings.” 
Several parts were, however, being recon- 
sidered ; and, partly in pencil and partly in ink, 
fresh suggestions were noted on the plans. The 
staircase was especially in debate. Should it 
be a circular one, such as that which had been 
put at Rothwell, or a straight staircase with 
broad flights, such as was fashionable in the 
mansions of the time? It was eventually pre- 
pared for in the building as originally designed, 
—that is, two flights, each 5 ft. wide, placed in 
the arm of the cross opposite the entrance,— 
the holes for the joists of the half landings 
remain. But it was marked across on the 
sketch-plan, and acircularstaircase was sketched 
at one re-entering angle, and square staircases 
tried at the other angles. In fact, circular 
stairs were scratched in with the compass point 
at each angle,—but only inked over at one,—a 
detail which it would be difficult to express by 
lithography. 

This discovery, remembering the number of 
unnamed designs in Thorpe’s book, leads one 
to hope that other similar identifications may 
follow. When Mr. Albert Hartshorne publishes 
the complete drawings he has made of Kirby, 
he will not need to make a similar discovery, 
but Thorpe’s plan of it has plenty of interest. 
It has been worked over like the Lyveden plans, 
with ink and pencil, and the executed building 
differs from the plan. Where the two great bay 
windows are now a straight wall was shown at 





first, then a five-sided bay-window was drawn 


Sn re 


on; and we can see what was passing through 
the mind with reference to the ends of the wa]} 
containing the principal entrance, and rest wel] 
satisfied that the alteration sketched out wag 
dropped. 

The representation of the Crucifixion in the 
Oratory at Rushton Hall is noteworthy on many 
grounds. If the date, 1577, has not beep 
tampered with it would show Tresham’s beni 
towards ecclesiastical subjects and mysteriong 
language before his becoming a Catholic. The 
other work at Rushton has none of hig 
peculiarities, being simply enlargements of the 
house, a work which the Cokaynes afterwards 
continued; all, however, working towards the 
harmony and dignity of the result we now gee, 
Tradition states that Dryden wrote some part 
of the brilliant poem,—‘ The Hind and the 
Panther,” at Rushton, and tradition may be 
in the right, though it is unsupported by 
evidence of any positive kind. There is no 
letter from Dryden, written after pacing in 
1686 and the early part of 1687, the site of 
the green alleys in which, at a later day, a 
memorial urn was placed, and no letter from 
him nor from any contemporary alluding to 
such a visit. Northamptonshire makes much 
of his birth at Aldwinkle, All Saints’, three 
miles N.E. of Thrapstone. No register of 
births for the parish can be found older than 
1650, but visitors have been shown the room 
in the Parsonage in which he was born in 
1631, “uninterruptedly from his birth to the 
present time,” at least so Mr. Christie states 
in his painstaking memoir (1881). The 
Pickering Manor - house at Tichmarsh, the 
house of Sir Gilbert Pickering, his mother’s 
grandfather, has disappeared, but nobody at 
Tichmarsh forgets Dryden’s visits to his 
cousin Mrs. Creed. There is no doubt about 
those visits, nor about those to Cotterstock. 
Rushton is only a dozen miles in a straight 
line from Tichmarsh, and it seems to be 
thought nowadays that the aggressive polemics 
of the 

‘‘ Milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged,” 

fit in well with the memory of the recusant 
Sir Thomas Tresham, which belongs to Rushton. 
Even Mr. Christie puts it thus,—‘‘ composed at 
Rushton, the old mansion of the Treshams ;”— 
of course, though literally true, an anachronism 
seems to be implied, for Rushton had been 
taken over from the Treshams for nearly the 
space of four generations. The idea is evidently 
steadily welcomed in spite of the waut of ail 
encouragement ;—it is apparently felt that it 
would be comely for the birthplace of those 
“full resounding lines” to be within sight of 
the walls of Rushton, and of the enigmatical 
Triangular Lodge. 

We had hoped to have devoted some para- 
graphs to the bearing of these buildings on the 
general history of the English Kenaissance; 
and to some of “the still unsolved enigmas,”— 
towards a solution of which Mr. Gotch in his 
modest preface states that he hopes to contri- 
bute, “ by increasing the opportunity for thei 
leisurely study.” The arrangement of the 
shields at Rothwell, the mystery about the 
inscription there; the chimney, the hiding- 
place (or store for treasure), and the unea- 
plained figures at the Triangular Lodge; the 
purpose of Lyveden, the underground passage 
from its south entrance, the use of definite pro- 
portions, “Major Creed’s house at Oundle 
built with the timber from Lyveden; and the 
Tresham papers at Rushton, which require and 
should have a thorough examination forthwith, 
&c.,—there are plenty of pleasant little tasks 
for somebody, burdens not heavier than a man 
might lift with a finger,—but now waiting for 
the right finger to be applied. 

We give two pages of illustrations from the 
Market House, the Lodge, and the New Build- 
ing,—a plan, elevation or view, and some details 
are put together in each case. It will be seen 
that the work has been done in the right spirit, 
without stinting of time orof labour. We hope 
Mr. Gotch may be induced to identify himself 
still further with his county, and with work of 
Tudor or Stuart date, which he evidently values 
without worshipping its faults. Such tasks 
often prove sadly heavy to anarchitect in active 
practice, but he has good years before him. 








Nottingham Municipal Buildings Com- 
petition. The drawings submitted in the 
second competition are now hung in t 

Council Chamber, and will be on view to the 





public on and after Monday next. 
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THE MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE 
SCULPTURE IN THE TROCADERO. 


Tae Minister of Public Instruction and the 
Fine Arts has inaugurated the new Museum of 
Sculpture due to the initiative of Viollet-le-Duc 
and to the preserving efforts of the Commission 
of Historical Monuments. Thus, then, there is 
at last a national foundation, and one which 
will singularly resuscitate with the public the 

restige of old French sculpture. 

As far back as 1855, the author of the “ Dic- 
tionnaire Raisonnée d’Architecture’’ proposed 
to the Minister of State, who at that moment 
was at the head of the Department of Fine 
Arts, to supply gratuitously models of statuary 
and sculptural ornamentation cast from the 
finest French monuments of the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century, a thing easily done, as 
England had just obtained authority to have 
these casts taken for the collection at the South 
Kensington Museum, and had agreed to leave 
in each centre a duplicate of every cast. But 
the four thousand pounds spent by the English 
Government remained infructuous for the 
French, as there was no spot ready to receive 
a collection, so little by little all was lost. 

But the project has once more been taken 
up and acted on, and from this moment, how- 
ever incomplete the installation, one can judge 
of the result obtained. The plan has been to 
classify these united types in such a manner 
that the progress of art can be easily followed 
in each centre of development, at the same time 
that a comparison can be made by the examina- 
tion of the objects ranged in methodical order, 
—consequently in three great divisions :— 

1. The relation between sculpture belonging 
to different epochs and to different civilisations. 

2. For France, divisions by schools and suc- 
cessive epochs. 

3. Application of sculpture according to the 
system of architecture employed. 

The programme of Viollet-le-Duc has been 
adhered to point by point by the Commission, 
whose every aim has been to realise it. The 
frst salon contains Egyptian works, Greek 
works, and French works, and it is curious 
to see, placed one after another, Egyptian 
statues of the Archaic period, Greek statues 
copied from the pediment of the Temple of 
Egina, and models of statues borrowed from 
the French monuments of the twelfth century. 
The analogies are striking between these mani- 
festations of art at its commencement and such 
diverse civilisations. 

A little farther on are statues copied from the 
royal doorway of the Cathedral of Chartres, 
which, seen near to certain Greek ecclesiastical 
figures, seem to belong to the same school, by 
the manner of interpreting nature and the con- 
ception of type, and we also find a certain 
bringing nearer to each other of great interest 
in the development of sculptural art among the 
Greeks, dating from the time of Pericles, and in 
France dating from the thirteenth century. 

There is in this conception, provided one does 
not exaggerate its importance, a fertile lesson 
for the philosophy of the history of art. If, 
immediately afterwards, we enter those rooms 
which are exclusively consecrated to the French 
schools, we are struck by the marvels which 
present themselves to our sight. The majority 
of the great cathedrals and of a large number of 
churches little known to the general public, the 
nch civil edifices of the Middle Ages, all contri- 
bute their share to this magnificent and truly 
patriotic collection. 

We see here defined, with incredible distinct- 
ness, 42 movement some had only suspected. It 
1s the twelfth century marking the end of 
hieratism,—architecture leaving behind it the 
Romano-monastic traditions to inaugurate an 
art based on new principles, and at the same 
time sculpture leaving archaism on one side, to 

ave recourse to the study of nature, and finally 
all the disseminated schools tending to a fusion, 
and, little by little, towards the fourteenth cen- 
tury two schools absorbing all the others,—the 
Burgundian school, invaded by Flemish ele- 
ments, and the properly so-called French 
8chool. 

The arrangement of the third division of the 
Museum is not yet completed, but it will not be 
less interesting or lessinstructive; and one will see 

Ow in certain cases, so to say, sculpture becomes 
one with architecture, and in the other it seems 
but a borrowed decoration; and also in what a 
Conventional manner, during the period of hiera- 

» the Flora and the Fauna were treated, 
and how from an attentive study of nature the 





great epochs of art date as much in antiquity 
as during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
Finally, views and partial abstracts of the monu- 
ments will complete the work in its synthetical 
character as a perfect means of instruction. 

We have only been able to sketch in a 
summary manner the idea of Viollet-le-Duc 
from a remarkable report in which he deve- 
loped his project with his habitual lucidity. The 
new Museum must be seen for one to appreciate 
the service it is destined to render. One is 
wonder-stricken at the riches it already contains, 
and astonished at such a result being obtained 
in less than two years; and a great deal of 
gratitude is due to the Commission and its inde- 
fatigable President, Monsieur du Sommerard. 

We shall give a view of another part of the 
Museum hereafter. 








LIMBURG CATHEDRAL, FROM THE 
SOUTH-EAST. 


WE have previously given views of this inte- 
resting church from the west and south-west, 
and we have illustrated theinterior. The chief 
object of our present view is to show the curious 
old collegiate buildings which surround the east 
and north sides of the church. Although the 
church is now called a cathedral, and it is at 
present the see of a bishop whose diocese is 
commensurate with the old Duchy of Nassau, 
yet it has no ancient claim to the title of 
cathedral, and the bishopric dates only from 
about the year 1815. Before the French 
Revolution Limburg Cathedral was known as 
the collegiate church of St. George, and the 
building attached to it was called the ‘‘ Georgius- 
Stift,”’ or St. George’s College. It was, in fact, 
a college of priests, similar to Southwell, 
Beverley, or Westminster Abbey, with a Provost 
or Dean at the head. During the period between 
the suppression of the collegiate establishment 
and the establishment of the bishopric the old 
building was allowed to fall into decay, and has 
since been disused ; this is much to be regretted, 
as it is an excellent example of clerical domestic 
architecture, and is a singular cross between a 
Medizval castle and a monastery. There is 
rather more domestic character about it than 
we should have expected to find in such 
works. This is especially visible in the “ post 
and pan” work of the upper story, the ogee 
gables of the roof, and the wooden galleries 
surrounding the inner court. With usin England 
we do not associate the idea of wooden construc- 
tion with ecclesiastical or monastic works, and 
we are rather apt to destroy such structures 
when we find them in the neighbourhood of our 
cathedrals or churches. Undoubtedly much 
harm has been done in this way. At Willesden, 
a few years back, the old parsonage-house, 
which was a valuable example of “‘ post-and-pan 
work,” standing in an angle of the churchyard, 
was destroyed, and many buildings of the same 
character have disappeared from the neighbour- 
hoods of Norwich, Canterbury, Westminster, 
and other churches. That the ecclesiastical- 
domestic buildings were sometimes of wood, or 
of post-and-pan work, is proved from those 
existing at Windsor, where the “ horse-shoe 
cloisters’? and adjoining houses are fine 
examples of this class of building. These still 
belong to the collegiate church of St. George. 
We believe that the late Sir Gilbert Scott saved 
these buildings from being removed, and if so, 
great thanks are due to his memory, for they 
are by far the most interesting buildings in 
the whole castle. That monastic buildings were 
sometimes of wood is certain ; it is, in fact, known 
that the greater portion of the domestic work 
at Crowland was of this character. 

The buildings within the enclosures of old 
castles were also very frequently of a thoroughly 
domestic character, and were of wood, or “ post- 
and-pan”’ construction; fine examples exist at 
Windsor, Stoke, and the Tower of London. 
Unfortunately, most of the domestic work at 
the Tower has disappeared in the various 
restorations which have taken place during the 
past thirty years, and the buildings which have 
replaced them are totally unlike anything that 
would have been done during the Middle Ages. 
Fine examples of work in domestic “‘ post-and- 
pan” construction are to be seen at Coburg; 
the Wartburg, near Eisenach; the castle at 
Nuremberg; &c. 

The chief character of the external portions 
of the Georgius-stift at Limburg is derived 
from the great height of the walls, which are 
pierced by small windows. The window of the 








chapel, or oratory, is an exception, as it is of 
three lights, with cusped heads. The long 
building to the south of the church is of a late 
date, probably not earlier than the end of 
the sixteenth century. These buildings, with 
the spires of the church rising over them, form 
one of the most picturesque groups in Europe. 








ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, IPSWICH. 


THE chief object in the consideration of this 
design (seeing that the money proposed to be 
expended was limited to 71. per sitting) was to 
make the plan interesting and the general 
grouping effective, keeping all detail as simple 
as possible ; for instance, the low shallow tran- 
septs, the small western gallery, the chancel 
breaking forward into tbe nave, the narrow 
arches on either side, the chancel arch, the 
sacristy, the organ-chamber over the north 
choir aisle, and, perhaps, the most important of 
all in keeping down the cost, viz., the absence of 
clearstory, are all features calling for attention. 

The tower and spire, and ambulatory con- 
necting it with the church, were intended to be 
added at a future time. 

The walls were to be faced with red brick 
outside, and inside up to the window-cill level, 
above which they were to be finished in plaster 
for decoration. : 

Stone was to be used very sparingly ; and the 
high-pitched roofs were to be covered with tiles, 
and the aisle roofs, which are purposely kept 
flatter, with slates. 

The total accommodation is for 828, the esti- 
mate amounting to 5,654l., exclusive of the 
benching, boundary-walls, and tower and spire. 

The authors of this design (which was sent 
in under the motto “‘ MDCCCLXXXIII.”) are 
Messrs. Thos. Garratt, 19, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster, and C. H. Léhr, 1, Lansdowne- 
place, Brunswick-square. 








A SECOND SUEZ CANAL. 


AT no time within our memory has so rapid, 
so accordant, and so decisive a voice been 
uttered by the mercantile community as within 
the past week, on the question of the new Suez 
Canal. Of the importance of the freedom of 
that water-way, not only to every shipper, to 
every manufacturer, but we may almost say to 
every working man in Britain, there can be no 
question. Party spirit for once is silenced on 
the matter, and political men of all parties, 
as well as non-political industrial men, are all 
at one in demanding that full consideration 
shall be given to any scheme which may, 
directly or indirectly, tend to prolong what is 
felt to be an untenable position. 

The main features of the case are these. The 
Suez Canal received last year 2,536,3831. of 
revenue, out of which the traffic expenditure 
and cost of repairs (mainly dredging) amounted 
to 183,0001., or 7°2 per cent. The revenue com- 
prises not only a tollon all vessels passing through 
the canal, but a pol] tax for passengers, and 
an extra charge for pilotage, all which together 
amount, according to Mr. Norwood, M.P., to as 
much as 20 per cent. on the gross earnings of a 
ship from London to Bombay and back at the 
current freights of to-day. In addition to this 
heavy charge, the canal is so ill adapted for 
traffic that it is positively choked by a transit 
of less than ten vessels a day, five in each 
direction and that although the area of cutting, 
which is as much as 3,862 ft. of cross section, 
would have been enough to allow of a channel 
of scientific form, 165 ft. wide and 30 ft. deep 
in the middle, which would thus allow the un- 
interrupted passage of any number of ships. 

Under these circumstances the cry has become 
very loud for a second canal. The actual com- 
pany claim the exclusive right to a canal across 
the Isthmus. The counsel consulted by the 
ship-owners,—and we may add that their opinion 
has been long held by engineers,—advise that 
there is no such exclusive right. The ship- 
owners propose to make a new canal, and 
M. de Lesseps has come to London to propose 
to make a second canal, to belong to the existing 
Canal Company. fig 

To carry out this, which would have been 
entirely unnecessary if the first canal had been 
made of a proper section, it is proposed that 
the English Government should lend the French 
Company -8 millions sterling,.at 3 per cent. 
interest, to be laid out by the latter without any 
control on the part of this country. Only three 
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out of twenty-four directors are English. It is 
proposed that no abatement shall take place in 
the present dues (with the exception of an abate- 
ment of 2} francs per ton for empty vessels, 
and a reduction of the charge for pilotage) until 
the profits made by the Company amount to 
25 per cent. There is to be thus an abatement 
of 50 centimes for every 3 per cent. of addi- 
tional profit, so that by the time that the lowest 
possible toll, viz.,5 francs per ton, is reached, 
the profit of the company will be upwards of 
50 per cent. per annum, not only, it appears, on 
their own capital, but on the 8 millions which 
Hngland lends them at 33 per cent. 

The London Chamber of Commerce, a meeting 
of merchants and shipowners in the City, a 
meeting at Lloyd’s, the West Hartlepool Ship- 
owners’ Society, the Sunderland Shipowners’ 
Society, the General Shipowners’ Society, 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, the 
Executive Council of the Chambers of Shipping 
of the United Kingdom, the North Shields 
Shipowners’ Society, the Liverpool Shipowners’ 
Association, and other bodies, have met to pro- 
test against the confirmation of the agreement, 
and the public excitement on the subject rises 
every hour. 








HEINRICH VON FERSTEL. 


THis eminent Austrian architect died on 
July 15, near Vienna. A correspondent, writing 
from that city, very feelingly says :—‘ Vienna 
is mourning to-day at the mortal remains of 
one of her most eminent, her best artists, who 
has had the principal share in making the 
beautiful imperial capital what it is. Not only 
the two proud edifices which were designed and 
executed by him, the Votivkirche and the new 
University, sing his praises, but his mind and 
his advice have contributed towards the archi- 
tectural development of Vienna, for he has had 
a share in all her great works. A few days 
after his friend and brother architect, Theophil 
von Hansen, the builder of the Austrian Houses 
of Parliament, celebrated a kind of jubilee on 
his seventieth birthday, when all Vienna 
artists, as well as the whole city, did him 
honour, Heinrich Freiherr von Ferstel suc- 
cumbed to his sufferings in his villa at Grinzing. 
He has not been permitted to be present at the 
solemn opening of the new University Buildings, 
by the side of which rises the work of Friedrich 
Schmidt, the new Town-hall, which in a few 
weeks, on the occasion of the celebration of the 
anniversary of the siege by the Turks, will be 
freed from the last trammels of scaffolding. 
At this celebration, also, which would have been 
in a certain sense a forerunner of his own, the 
architect, Ferstel, was not allowed to assist, by 
inexorable Death. But the Votive Church 
stands finished in all its details, in everlasting 
memory of its builder, a joy and odification for 
ever for the Viennese, as well as the stranger 
who stays here only a short time, to visit and 
admire it as one of the greatest architectural 
marvels. Ferstel has died almost in the prime 
of his career, for he was only fifty-five when 
death overtook him. His success may be said 
to have commenced with his years of study. 
Even as a student at the Polytechnic High 
School, during which he also attended lectures 
at the university, he carried off numerous 
prizes. When, after his attempted assassination, 
the Emperor Franz Joseph, at the suggestion 
of the Archduke Maximilian, resolved to erect a 
memorial church, Ferstel carried off the palm 
in the competition. The young artist,—only 
twenty-five,—beat more than sixty competitors, 
among them his teachers and masters, and thus 
entered at once upon a glorious career. Ferstel 
had to labour hard to complete his work, but with 
perseverance he succeeded. It was a proud 
moment for the architect to witness the 
consecration of the Votive Church on the 
occasion of the silver wedding of the imperial 
pair. Although that church is, as every one 
knows, Gothic, Ferstel worked in various styles. 
Like all architects, he had a preference for one 
style; but in all his public buildings he was 
perfectly free in his treatment from mannerism, 
and Vienna now possesses works by him in the 
Gothic, Romanesque, and Renaissance styles, 
each of which is a chef-d’euvre of its kind, and 
@ monument to its architect for ages to come. 
Heinrich von Ferstel was appointed in 1866 
Professor of Architecture at the Vienna Poly- 
technic High School, and in 1879, on the occa- 
sion of the consecration of the Votivkirche, he 
was ennobled by the emperor.” 

The two principal works of the deceased 





architect, the Vienna University Buildings and 
the Votive Church, have been illustrated in the 
Builder. 

Last year the Royal Gold Medal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was awarded to 
Baron Ferstel, who was the thirty-fifth recipient 
of the Medal. An account of the presentation, 
together with a list of his works, will be found 
in vol, xlii. of the Builder, p. 700 (June 10, 
1882). 








BUDGET OF NEWS FROM SYDNEY. 


SINCE the despatch of my letter in September 
last from New South Wales,* a few interesting 
events have occurred. Four days after it was 
posted the Exhibition building was burned down, 
and was a complete wreck inan hour’s time. The 
fire was first seen at 5.20a.m. by a watchman who 
was about leaving. I arrived on the scene by 
5.50 a.m., when the sight was a grand one; the 
flames were spreading with a roaring voice, and 
soon the great central dome fell, followed at 
intervals by the four towers; the galvanised- 
iron sheets covering the roofs were whirled up 
into the air like so many sheets of brown paper, 
and some were carried a distance of two miles. 
Fortunately, the wind was blowing from the 
town in a north-westerly direction, for had the 
mass of flames reached the other side of 
Macquarie-street there was no knowing where 
the calamity would have ended. It having been 
erected only as a temporary building, the loss 
was trifling, and the Government had not insured 
it. The Government had, leech-like, gradually 
utilised parts of the building for various offices, 
which, with their contents, were uninsured, 
viz., the Census Office, Amsterdam Commission, 
Diamond Drills, Forest Conservancy branch, 
Occupation of Lands, Railway Surveys, Harbours 
and Rivers departments, the Technological 
and Sanitary Museum, Mining department, 
Fishing Commission, the Linnean Society, studio 
of Signor Ferrarini, and gallery of statues. 

The greatest loss was in the Occupation of 
Lands department; during twenty years the 
documents of the pastoral runs had been 
collected, and there were no duplicates kept. 
The Trial Surveys of Railways was the next 
greatest loss; among these were routes that had 
been surveyed and approved of, and the con- 
tracts not having been made the surveys have 
had to be done over again, but as the routes 
have been tracked out it will not be such a 
heavy job to go over again. The draughtsmen 
lost all their instruments. The Queen’s statue 
was under the centra: dome; it was smashed 
up like tinder, nor was anything saved. The 
building covered an area of 5} acres, and 
the dome and towers formed the most con- 
spicuous objects in Sydney. The Govern- 
ment was very slow in removing the building, 
and even now, seven months after the fire, 
the public are excluded from the grounds 
around it. The origin of the fire has never 
been discovered. Among the crowds assembled 
there was mostly a feeling of sorrow, but the 
youngsters were jubilant, saying it beat any 
firework exhibition they had ever seen. Among 
many of the well-to-do working classes there 
was a savage satisfaction, which was explained 
by a feeling of contempt shown towards them 
by the authorities, in charging for admission to 
the various concerts, flower-sbows, and musical 
displays, at a rate too high to allow of their seeing 
them, and considering that it was a public 
building, paid for out of the public moneys, 
those in authority should have remedied this 
disgraceful state of things. Attention had 
been repeatedly called to the danger of a large 
gunpowder store on an island off Miller’s Point. 
The Government was quite indifferent, but as 
soon as the exhibition was burned it very soon 
woke up to a sense of its duty, and had the 
explosives removed to a hulk in Middle Harbour, 
a few miles off. 

On the 1lth of November, the town was 
startled by the report of the sinking of the 
Austral steamer at her moorings in Neutral 
Bay. To most persons it appeared incredible, 
but there she was sunk. At the time of her 
sinking she was being loaded with coal for the 
voyage home. In order to economise labour, 
large port-holes t{had been made in her sides 
instead of hauling the coal over into the hold ; 
the ship had a partition down its centre, and 
when 1,500 tons had been loaded on one side, 
the ganger of the coal-heavers did not notice 
the great list the ship had; the captain of the 
Woonona, that was discharging coal, was in 





* See Builder, vol. xliii., p. 633. 
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bed. At 3 a.m. a puff of wind sent the port-holeg 
below water-mark, and soon the Austral wepj 
down; the crew and stewards were asleep, ang 
it was with great difficulty they were roused up, 
Five were drowned, including three Arabs. 
The Woonona’s crew had great difficulty in 
cutting the ropes to save them from bein 
sucked in the whirl; fortunately the Austrg] 
sank in a muddy bottom in 52 ft. of water, and 
a small portion of her bow was above water. 
In London, a consultation was held, and instrue. 
tions sent to block up all the port-holes ang 
construct a strong coffer-dam around the upper 
part of the ship, which was done by the aid of 
450 men, and on the Ist of March she was 
effectually raised by some steamboats, and 
stranded close by; the water in her smelt 
horribly, through the decay of provisions; some 
sharks were entombed in it. She was taken 
round to Biloela Dock, but at the high tide 
they were afraid to risk her entering. She 
is now at her anchorage where she sank, 
to be sent to her birthplace, and taking g 
load of coals to deposit at the Company’s 
calling - places for coals. Her machinery 
was found to be uninjured, which is an im- 
portant consideration; she cost 220,0001. The 
ship was unfortunate on her first voyage, when 
she had a slight accident to her machinery; on the 
second voyage she met with two accidents and 
had to arrive partly under sail, so that she was 
delayed in the return voyage, when the sinking 
disaster took place. It appears that before the 
vessel was completed the English Government 
chartered two of the Orient Company’s boats to 
convey troops to Egypt; this caused a strain on 
the company’s regular boats, and the contractors 
were urged to finish the Austral with all speed : 
the consequence was that the ship, although 
intended as the wonder of the age, proved the 
adage, “ More haste, worse speed.” 

Our Parliamentary proceedings have been 
rather lively. At the end of the year the 
amended Land Bill came on for discussion; it 
was a patched-up affair, and as full of holes as an 
old tin kettle. The Government was defeated, 
and chose to resign, feeling sure of its popularity 
in being returned by their constituents. The 
elections were made ina very brief time, so that 
in several of the scattered constituencies there 
was not time for the voters to arrive, still less 
to discuss matters for whom to elect. Owing 
to the undue stringency of the new Licensing 
Act, the voters rejected most of the members 
who had promoted such a one-sided ineasure. 
Among them was the premier, Sir H. T. Parkes, 
who had starred it through America and Europe, 
and been féted and satiated into an Australian 
deity; at various places he tried to be elected 
unsuccessfully, but by a fluke he got returned 
for Tenterfield. a town of 1,810 inhabitants, in 
the north of the colony, the squatter who had 
been nominated telling them quietly that the 
late Premier would obtain a railway for Tenter- 
field purely out of gratitude for his having been 
returned, whilst he himself could never expect 
tv obtain it by his personal influence. There 
was not time to nominate another candidate, it 
having been understood at Tenterfield that 
there was to be no opposition to the squatter. 
The sense of the elections is allowed to 
be carried out in a peculiar manner. Mr. 
McElhove, the member who had been the chief 
cause of the resignation of the Ministry, deter- 
mined to oppose the late Premier in East Sydney, 
simply for the sake of ousting him, and was 
successful. He is then allowed to resign on 
purpose to be returned for his former seat, the 
Upper Hunter, where he succeeds. A fresh 
election has to be made for East Sydney, the 
most important constituency in the colony. One 
of the members elected was Mr. Copeland, who 
was appointed Minister for Works, when a third 
election had to be gone through, and, of course, 
he was returned, the peculiarity being this, that 
although it is the richest constituency in Austra- 
lia, it has no public hall for municipal or election 
purposes; the consequence was that a wooden 
structure of two stories was built, and pulled 
down no less than three times during the last 
election, which was a very disgraceful economy 
on the part of the municipal authorities. In 
consequence of Mr. Stuart being elected Premier, 
he had to be elected again for Wollougong, which 
was only a matterof course. Yet is he opposed 
by Dr. Renwick, the late Minister for Mines. 
How he could ever have allowed himself to 
enter the lions’ den in the teeth of a newly: 
elected Premier surpassed my comprehension. 
His friends the late ministers all crowed for 
him, but in vain. Soon after the session bega? 
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measures were very promptly passed, and the 

-shead propensities of the new Ministry 
contrasted strangely with their predecessors’ 
doings. The member who had been the great ele- 
ment in the break-up of the Ministry refused 
a portfolio, saying he preferred being unfet- 
tered. His forte is opening up abuses, in- 
quiring into doings of past legislators, and corre- 
spondence on various subjects relating to any 
dirty Parliamentary work. When meeting with 
opposition, he becomes irritable, very abusive in 
his expressiors, and sometimes foams at the 
mouth. He is of Irish descent,‘and has gained 
a competency in the wool and hide business. 
This session he met a most stalwart opponent in 
Mr. A. G. Taylor, twenty-five years of age, 
6 ft. 3 in. in height, stout in proportion, fearless 
in debate, a very fluent speaker, and a great 
exposer of political jobbery, being not at all 
particular in his words of whom he speaks. His 
hobby seems to be to let out personal expres- 
sions concerning his opponents, when the 
Speaker calls him to order, and requires that 
he will retract the offensive expressions, which 
he always does, but winds up with something 
still more personal to the sense of the honour 
of the House, and then he has to bring forth 
the unreserved apology, which he does quite 
elegantly. The hostility between the two 
candidates came to a pitch in February, when a 
challenge was thrown down by the Mudgee 
youth that they should both send in their resig- 
nations and contest one another. This was 
accepted. At Mudgee the contest took place, 
and the stalwart youth was returned, while the 
Irish champion was returned for his old elec- 
torate, much to the disgust of all well-meaning 
politicians, both in and out of the House, who 
had sincerely hoped tosee them both excluded. 

Since the passing of the new Licensing Act, 
the machinery of the press of the leading 
journal of the colony has frequently broken 
down, as also was the case with the duplicate 
cable laid to Europe. 

While these scenes were performing, Mr. 
Redmond, an ex-M.P., came out from England 
to lecture on the Irish grievances and dis- 
tresses, in order to collect funds for the Land 
League. By some colonists he was warmly 
supported, but the majority were against his 
mission being introduced into these colonies as 
ancalled for, and as inciting quarrelsome and 
reckless crowds. An anti-Irish meeting was held 
in the Protestant Hall, the late Premier being a 
prominent speaker. When he had finished, a 
section of those in the hall, who had evidently 
come to upset the meeting, began their row: 
chairs, forms, and tables were taken up, smashed 
into splinters over men’s heads ; the police were 
utterly powerless, being only a few; the crowd 
from outside pushed rows of spectators down 
from the gallery into the pit below; the Premier 
had great difficulty in escaping; a cabman 
valiantly coming up, the cab was surrounded 
by his friends, who beat the rioters off, they 
flinging stones as hard as they could. A week 
after this the Irish Agitation Question meeting 
took place, with Mr. Redmond for its leader, 
and, although the Government was known to 
be against it, yet did the Minister for Works 
choose to be there, in gratitude, as he said, for 
the support of the Irish voters, to whom, he said, 
he owed his election. In spite of his friends’ 
persuasions and attempts to silence him he made 
such a speech as seldom falls to the lot of a 
leading journal to chronicle. The result was 
his ultimate resignation. The second reading of 
the Amended New Licensing Act resulted in an 
amendment that, instead of travelling five miles 
on Sunday, people should not go less than 500 
miles for a drink at a “ pub.” ; while the third 
reading brought it down to ten miles. The 
Legislative Council, instead of being satisfied, 
chose to make it twenty miles in the county 
of Cumberland and ten miles in other counties, 
Which is perfectly unwarrantable in a tropical 
climate, and those who voted for such a 
measure ought to be compelled to walk twenty 
miles themselves before they had a drink; nor 
would they sanction the stopping of drinks in 
clubs on Sundays. The amendment allowed of 

Bush ” hotels paying a licence of 151. should the 
district magistrates think fit to call for it. It had 
caused the “ Bush” publicans to rob men who 
came to them with their year’s cheques from the 
nearest station. They literally spend a year’s 
wages in the“ pub.” inafew‘days, and a case was 
quoted recently in the Bulletin where a master, 
who knew that his labourer was spending his 
Money there, sent to the publican asking him to 
get the fellow round soon, to which the Boniface 





answered that he was doing it as quickly as he 
could, for the fellow had had forty-five drinks 
that morning before breakfast ! 

That a Colonial Government, which is pros- 
perously opening up its resources of gold, 
minerals, and coals in various quarters by 
means of railways, should persist in overlooking 
the claims of travellers to accommodation at 
public-houses in its great travelling centre, 
proves to reasoners that the Legislature out 
here is composed of a factious and unreasoning 
body that will be spoken of with contempt by 
a future generation. The purposes for which the 
houses were enlarged was solely for travellers, 
yet if one goes to them for a night’s lodging, as 
a rule heisrefused. A class of houses should be 
instituted in opposition to the present system, 
where those who accommodate travellers should 
pay but a third of the licence fee paid by those 
who sell drink alone. The teetotallers would 
show wit and sincerity were they to commence 
the move of introducing light colonial wines 
among the working classes such as are sold in 
New England at 4d. per pint in place of agita- 
ting against the fiery drinks and adulterations 
that are unchecked at public-houses, simply for 
the sake of a paltry revenue, that might, with 
advantage, be reaped from other sources over 
these perpetual amendments. I can only fore- 
see fresh perplexities in the future of public- 
houses. The Municipal Council have had an 
interesting time of it since my first letter. Toa 
stranger who sifts matters out here there has 
always seemed to a taint of corruption that 
occasionally leaks out in a very unpleasant 
fashion. The Coonanbarra hat affair last year 
promised a harvest to lawyers and newspapers. 
It appears that on some festive occasion the 
Mayor wished to give the aldermen and their 
friends a picric; for that purpose it was in- 
tended to hire the Coonanbarra steamer. The 
matter was entrusted to an energetic and most 
prominent aldermanic teetotaler, whose good 
name was as the smell of violets. It seems the 
crew had been promised white hats, which they 
never received; the Mayor had paid for 
them to an individual, who stuck to the 
money. Subsequently splits among the alder- 
men revealed that a lot of jobbery had been 
practised. The Mayor was willing to pay it out 
of his own pocket, having plenty of money, but 
the council protested against it, wanting to 
bring the wrong-doer to justice. The latter gave 
back the money for the hats and talked of 
bringing an action against the Mayor for 
slander, damages 20,000/. The Mayor’s action 
is to come off this month, when strange revela- 
tions are expected.* J. B. Warts. 








THE CLEANING OF WATER-PIPES. 


AT a recent meeting of the District Asso- 
ciation of German Engineers at Carlsruhe, 
Herr Merz explained the principles on which 
the selection of the material for water-pipes 
should be based. He considered cast-iron the 
best substance to meet the requirements of 
the case. Some pipes are not affected by the 
water which flows through them, while others, 
after a few years, are so incrusted that it is a 
question whether they can be used. The 
deposits consist, for the most part, of oxide of 
iron and carbonate of lime, and the removal 
of these incrustations is a fundamental part 
of any system of water-pipes. 

Three methods are suggested by Herr Merz 
for arriving at this result :—1. The removal of 
the pipes, which are subsequently heated, and 
from which the incrustations are afterwards 
scraped. 2. The dissolving of the deposits by 
means of acids, &c. 3. The mechanical 
purification of the pipes by the removal of 
the deposits before they become hardened, 
scrapers, brushes, &c., being used for this 
purpose. 

By the employment of the first method the 
cost is said to be about two shillings per 
running yard, being « saving of about 75 per 
cent. as compared with the expense of new 
pipes. The second plan (first used by Arcet) 
costs about the same. 

The third method was described in a detailed 
manner by Herr Merz, who exhibited models 
illustrating its application at Nuremberg and 
Carlsruhe. <A rope or chain is introduced 
into the portion of the water-pipes which 
requires cleaning, and by means of this con- 
trivance a brush of a size to correspond with 





' * To be continued hereafter. 


the diameter of the pipe, is drawn to and fro 
until the deposit has been removed. The water 
is allowed to flow as usual during the opera- 
tion, so that any particles of the deposit which 
are dislodged are carried away at once. Herr 
Merz has devised a brush for use in cases 
where the pipes bend a good deal. At Carlsruhe 
the entire water-pipe system has been cleaned 
by this process, the total length being about 
24,000 yards, of a diameter of 3} in. to 13 in. 
The operation took 78 days and cost 114l., 
being at the rate of about lid. per running 
yard. 








EXCAVATIONS AT ROME. 


THE excavations carried on at the instigation 
of Professor Lanciani at the Minerva Temple 
in Rome have brought to light. recently a stone 
monument, an obelisk, 3,300 years old, dedicated. 
to one of the oldest anti-Semites, the Egyptian 
king Ramses, called by the Greeks Sesostris, 
who is known to history as the oppressor and 
expeller of the Jews. This gigantic piece of 
granite is entirely uninjured, so that its erection 
in front of the Collegio Romano may be at once 
proceeded with. Of the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions covering its four sides, the first, according 
to the translation of O. Marucchi, runs as follows: 
—‘ Gold, mighty bull, favourite of truth, king 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, son of the sun: 
Ramses, loved by Ammon, subjected every 
country by his power, mighty sun of justice, 
elected by the sun, loved by Harmachis of the: 
two horizons.’ The second reads :—“ Gold, 
mighty bull, son of the god Alum, king of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, mighty sun of justice, elected 
by the sun, son of the sun: Ramses, loved by 
Ammon, king of Upper Egypt, whose thought is 
like that of Osiris, the ruler of the crowns. 
Ramses, loved by Ammon, loved by Harmachis 
of the two horizons.” Thethird runs :—*“ Gold, 
mighty bull, loved by justice, mighty sun of 
justice, son of the sun: Ramses, loved by 
Ammon (made) these times. Lord of the 
world, mighty sun of justice, elected by the sun, 
loved by Harmachis of the two horizons.” The 
fourth side, upon which at present the colossus 
lies, has not yet been deciphered. A beautiful 
sphinx has also recently been found at the same 


spot. 








ARMENIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


A MEMBER of the Ephorate of the celebrated 
Armenian monastery at Ersindjian, in Asiatic 
Turkey, recently sold to a French archeologist 
who was travelling in those parts several in- 
teresting relics of ancient Armenian art belong- 
ing to the church of the place in question. The 
relics consist of four pictures of saints artisti- 
cally worked upon velvet, and are many cen- 
turies old. The traveller at first bought two of 
these objects, and sent them to Europe. He 
was afterwards requested to purchase any other 
he could find, and succeeded in securing the 
remaining pair. It had been the custom to dis- 
play these four pictures at certain festivals of 
the Church, and it was not long before their 
absence was remarked. On being called to 
account, the Armenian who had disposed of 
them confessed that he had sold the precious 
relics for 11 fr. It was believed that they had only 
been sent to Smyrna, and the Armenian Arch- 
bishop, Melchisedek, of that city, was requested, 
if possible, to recover them. The purchaser, 
however, who was in Smyrna, declared that he 
had sent them to Europe, and that it would be 
necessary to apply to the present possessor. 
The Armenian papers, in reporting the case, 
state that the relics are worth a thousand times 
as much as the Frenchman gave for them. The 
property of Karabet Knurdian, the native who 
unlawfully disposed of the pictures, is to be con- 
fiscated ; but little hope is entertained that tiey 
will ever again reach the hands of their right- 
ful owners at Ersindjian. 








Venice.—A correspondent writes :—‘‘ I never 
remember the smells so bad at Venice as this 
summer, and they are even worse on the Grand 
Canal than elsewhere. This, no doubt, arises 
from the constant stirring up of the water, and 
consequently also the solid deposit of sewage 
matter forming the bottom, by the new steam- 
boats. While all the sewage of the city is 
deposited in the canals, it is clearthat at least 
in the hot season the water should be disturbed 
| as little as possible.” 
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PROPOSED METROPOLITAN STREET 
IMPROVEMENTS : 


AND NEW COMMUNICATIONS NORTH AND SOUTH OF 
THE THAMES. 


At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works on the 13th inst., the Works and 
General Purposes Committee presented an 
important report, recommending the Board to 
apply for power to construct three bridges or 
tunnels for the accommodation of the north and 
south traffic eastward of London Bridge; to 
widen Whitehall to Parliament-square by clear- 
ing away Parliament-street, or rather by throw- 
ing Parliament-street and King-street into one; 
and to make improved communications between 
Holborn and the Strand, in the vicinity of the 
Royal Courts of Justice, and to effect certain 
improvements in the Strand itself in the 
neighbourhood of the Law Courts. The report 
concluded as follows :— 


‘The conclusion at which your committee have 
arrived is that it is, in the interests of the public, 
desirable that the Board should endeavour to carry 
out all these undertakings. With reference to the 

uestion ot cost, it is manifest that whatever may be 
the particular plans ultimately decided on, a very 
considerable expenditure must be involved, and 
"sao committee have accordingly considered the 

nancial aspect of the question. The Board have 
already made representations to the Government as 
to the expediency of continuing the Coal and Wine 
Dues, which are now leviable only till the year 
1889, and if the Board is to undertake the extensive 
and costly works of utility and improvement referred 
to in this report, it will be more than ever necessary 
that the time within which these dues may be 
levied should be prolonged. The resolution which 

our committee beg to submit for adoption by the 

ard is as follows :— 

‘That the Board do proceed to obtain power, in 
the next Session of Parliament, to construct com- 
munications across the Thames, east of London 
Bridge, to widen Parliament-street, and to improve 
the approaches to the Law Courts; and that, for 
the purpose of carrying out the same, Parliament, 
through her Majesty’s Government, be asked to 
ane the extension of the Coal and Wine 

108.’ ” 


Mr. Selway, in moving the adoption of the 
1eport, pointed out that a very large portion of 
the population of the metropolis was east of 
London Bridge, and that below London Bridge, 
with the exception of a small foot tunnel, there 
was no communication between the north and 
the south. The want had been felt by the 
Board for a very long time, and it was referred 
to the Works Committee to consider the best 
means of providing such communication or com- 
munications. In August last the Engineer 
brought up a report in which he recommended 
the provision of three modes of communica- 
tion, one by means of a bridge, and the other 
two by means of tunnels, at a total expense 
of over five millions of money. The Board, 
thoroughly admitting that there was a necessity 
for some such means of communication, applied 
to the Government for assistance with regard 
to the provision of the ways and means. 
The three means of communication referred to 
in the report were matters of very great mag- 
nitude, and they would be of very great impor- 
tance to the community lying eastward of 
London Bridge, but he wished it to be distinctly 
understood that the committee did not pledge 
itself to the precise sites of these communica- 
tions, nor did they pledge themselves to the pre- 
cise modes of communication. There was much 
difference of opinion in the committee on the 
subject, as to whether, for example, the com- 
munication nearest London Bridge should be 
a high-level or a low-level bridge or a tunnel. 
Upon these points the committee had not yet 
come to a decision, but they thought it was 
now time that they should lay before Parliament 
some scheme embracing these modes of commu- 
nication. Then with regard to the street 
improvements. The Government had called 
their attention to the necessity for widening 
Parliament-street, although it was hardly neces- 
sary that the Government should have called 
their attention to that matter, as it was obvious 
that there ought to be a better approach to the 
Houses of Parliament than there was at present, 
and it would be a grand thing if Whitehall 
could be continued thesame width to Parliament- 
square. It was alsoa matter of urgent necessity 
that the approaches to the New Law Courts 
should be improved, but as to the nature 
of the improvement to be effected there 
were many differences of opinion. He 
thought. the Committee had had some seven 
or eight different schemes beforethem. To the 


extent of either of these street improvements 
the committee did not ask the Board to pledge 
itself. Up to the present time they had had no 
detailed estimates, but he thought that the 
expenditure on the maiters referred to in the 
report would be something like seven or eight or 
even nine millions of money. That was much 
too large a sum to throw upon the rates of the 
metropolis. The Coal and Wine Dues would 
cease in 1889. If they were not renewed we 
must look forward to a considerable addition to 
the rates without any further improvements 
being undertaken. 

The motion was, after some discussion, agreed 
to by thirty-three to three. 








THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION AT 
CORK. 


Tuis Exhibition, opened on the 3rd inst., is 
one of some interest and extent,and it has been 
promoted in the interests of Irish industries, to 
which we wish success, together with peace and 
happiness for the inhabitants of the Sister Isle. 
The origin of the Exhibition is somewhat curious, 
being entirely owing to circumstances almost 
accidental in character. At a meeting of the 
County Cork Agricultural Society held on the 
7th of October last, the question was raised as 
to where the next show of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of Ireland should be held. Cork 
initiated steps for having the show in the south. 
A warm but friendly controversy took place be- 
tween Limerick and Cork, and the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society threw in its vote in favour of 
Limerick. A large indemnity fund had been 
subscribed in Cork, and, on the suggestion of 
Alderman Nagle, this fund was devoted towards 
the foundation of the movement for an Indus- 
trial Exhibition. At first the suggestion was 
not received with that enthusiasm which has 
since characterised the exertions of those con- 
nected with the project, as the time and the 
then condition of the country seemed un- 
favourable to a display of material wealth; 
but by degrees the matter was taken up by 
the Corporation and other public bodies, and 
then its progress was merely a matter of time. 
After the inception of the project the Execu- 
tive Committee left nothing undone to insure 
its success. The Corn Market trustees granted 
the use of their market, an admirable site, and 
the erection of the necessary buildings was 
commenced. The Exhibition buildings occupy 
close on four acres of ground. The structure 
consists of a great central hall, from which are 
built thirteen avenues, separated by light 
pillars. The hall of the Corn Exchange itself 
has been utilised as the main entrance-hall. It 
leads from the river front directly into the great 
hall, which is about 200 ft. long. The thirteen 
avenues surrounding the great hall are each 
about 400 ft. long. The building is almost 
wholly composed of timber. The whole is 
lighted by the electric light. The exhibits are 
numerous and important. Every branch of 
industry in Ireland, and many of the more im- 
portant in England, are well represented. The 
progress that Ireland has made in the manu- 
facture of various materials of ordinary com- 
merce is abundantly and significantly shown, 
while the reality of the recent home manufac- 
ture movement is strongly attested by the 
revival of trades that for some years past had 
been allowed to languish almost to extinction. 
English and other exhibits in the heavier 
materials are not numerous, but this will be 
accounted for by the fact that the Exhibition 
has not aspired to the character of an inter- 
national or a universal display. Special in- 
ducements and rewards were offered to stimu- 
late working men to become exhibitors, and a 
committee was appointed with a view to 
securing as a result of the Exhibition the estab- 
lishment of a technical school for the city. 

The buildings in which the Exhibition is being 
held have been erected from the plans and 
under the direction of Mr. Walker, architect, by 
Mr. Delaney, contractor. In connexion with 
the opening ceremony there was an imposing 
trades’ procession, in which the representatives 
of the building trades in Ireland took a pro- 
minent part. 

Art appears to be well represented in the 
Exhibition, and the authorities of the South 
Kensington Museum having contributed a loan 
collection. 

An interesting portion of Class II, Section B, 
is that devoted to the entries for the Villiers 





Stuart prize for models of labourers’ cottages. 


Sn 


Mr. Stuart, M.P., has offered a prize of 501. for the 
best plan and model, at a scale of 13 in. to the 
foot, of a labourer’s cottage, the cost of erecting 
which is not to exceed 52/. 10s. There are 
thirty entries, amongst those who have sent in 
plans being Mr. J. M’D. Bermingham, 46, Lower 
Gardiner-street, Dublin; W. P. Butler, 5, §¢. 
Mary’s - terrace, Monkstown - avenue, county 
Dublin; Mr. M. J. Dorney, 62, Dawson-street, 
Dublin; Messrs. Miller & Symes, 197, Great 
Brunswick-street ; G. P. Sheridan, 5, Granby- 
row, Dublin; Mr. James Howard, Charlemont. 
street, Dublin; and A. and 8. Main, 11, 
Leinster-street, Dublin. 

This is the second Exhibition held in Cork, 
The first took place in 1852, and was the pre. 
cursor of the International Exhibition held in 
Dublin in the following year. The exhibits of 
the present Exhibition are in number greatly 
in excess of those at the Exhibition of 1852, 
while they cover twice as much space. There 
are 800 Irish exhibitors, a number considerably 
in excess of that at any previous Irish Exhi- 
bition, national or international, that held in 
Dublin in 1853 excepted. 








DISASTERS ABROAD. 


The Brooklyn Bridge Disaster.—One of the 
consequences of the shocking catastrophe that 
occurred on the new Suspension Bridge between 
New York and Brooklyn, on the 30th of May 
last, has been that there have been ten actions 
brought for damages against the municipal 
authorities of the two cities and against the 
managers of the bridge. The prosecutors are 
mostly children and women, who were dependent 
on persons crushed to death in the fatal rush 
on the day in question. The total amount of 
their claims is 200,000 dollars. 

Destructive Tornadoes and Thunderstorms,— 
During the present summer destructive cyclones. 
and thunderstorms have prevailed in most. 
countries of the Northern Hemisphere. India 
has suffered much from inundations caused by 
the excessive rainfall. At Surat no fewer than 
6,000 houses have been destroyed, and numerous 
villages, with all their human inhabitants and 
domestic animals, have been literally swept 
away. Railway traffic has been suspended, and 
the loss of life and property is enormous. 
Destructive thunderstorms are also reported 
from various parts of the European Continent. 
One of the most singular occurred at Lapte, in 
the Department of the Haute Loire, in France. 
While the congregation was assembled at mass. 
in the church, the lightning struck the build- 
ing, killing two persons on the spot and severely 
injuring upwards of one hundred others. In 
America, and particularly in New York and the 
New England States, violent cyclones have pre- 
vailed, causing great destruction of life and 
property. At Cremwell, near Hartford, im 
Connecticut, a tornado swept down every house 
in its course, killing fourteen persons. At 
Lindenau, near Leipsic, a terrible disaster 
occurred on the 9th inst., showing the 
danger to which those engaged in building may 
be exposed in a storm. Suddenly, almost with- 
out any warning, a cyclone sprang up at the 
village in question, where twenty-eight work- 
men were occupied in finishing the topmost 
portion of the spire of a new church. On 
noticing the enormous violence of the wind, the 
foreman, who was below, called on the work- 
men to descend from the scaffold immediately, 
and nine of them succeeded in doing so; but 
before the other thirteen could get down, the 
whirlwind caught the building and blew the 
spire, ladders, and scaffolding to the ground. 
Five of the men were killed on the spot. All 
the others had broken limbs, and several are 
not expected to recover. About the same time 
the lightning struck a cottage near Brunswick, 
killing a mother and her four young children 
instantaneously, though doing no damage to 
the building. 








Workhouse Enlargement, Greenwich.— 
At the meeting of the Greenwich Board of 
Works on the 12th inst., the Building Committee 
recommended that the plans of Mr. Wallen, 
architect, for enlarging the workhouse, at 4 
cost of 14,2401., be approved by the Board, 
subject to an alteration proposed by the Local 
Government Board. The recommendation was 
agreed to, and the plans were directed to be 
forwarded to the Local Government Board for 





final approval. 
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NEW HOSPITAL“AT ROME. 


Tue technical press on the Continent has 
given currency to the details of the competition 
Ps ned by the Italian Government for plans of 
a suitable kind for the above work. The require- 
ments are of a comprehensive nature, and, 
according to the official notice issued by Signor 
Baccelli, are to include the necessary adminis- 
trative offices, a medico-chirurgical hospital of 
450 to 500 beds, and a number of special depart- 
ments for various classes of diseases. The 
hospital and polyclinical branches are to be con- 
structed on the pavilion system, with buildings 
one story high. The separate wards are not 
to contain more than sixteen to eighteen 

eds. 
’ In sending designs, architects have tofurnish 
a general plan on the scale of 1 to 400. The 

ans of all the buildings are to be on the scale 
of 1 to 200. A principal view of the entire 
work is also required on the scale of 1 to 200, 
and the most important portions of the separate 
buildings are to be shown upon the scale of 
1 to 100. Am explanatory report is to be 
appended, and an estimate is to be furnished, 
showing that the entire work will not cost more 
to execute than eight million lire (320,000/.) 
The designs have to be sent in anonymously 
(but provided with mottoes) by October 11th. 
Fourteen days previously to that time the receipt 


‘ of plans will commence at the Municipal Chan- 


cellor’s Office in Rome. 

The selection will be entrusted to a com- 
mittee named by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and consisting of architects as well as 
physicians. The best design will receive a 
premium of 400/., and the two next best ones 
2001. each. The Government acquires the 
property of the prize designs, but retains 
complete liberty as to the choice of the one to 
be carried out. The necessary details are sent 
to intending competitors by the Building Office 
at Rome (Edilizia di Roma). 








CEMENT FOR STONEWARE PIPES. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Thonindustrie Zeitung 
has called attention to the question of repairing 
flaws in pipes in such a manner as to give them 
agood appearance. He admits that for many 
purposes, if the flaws are not too decided, the 
pipes are quite as serviceable as if the defects 
did not exist, but on account of the want of 
uniformity he considers that the employment of 
such pipes is ina number of instances not allow- 
able. Being really imperfect, any attempt to 
hide the flaws should, he considers, be regarded 
as a deception. In the same way, any inter- 
ference with the colour of pipes is deprecated, 
inasmuch as this is one of the few means by 
which experts can judge of their quality. 








THE GERMAN CEMENT INDUSTRY. 


The Thonindustrie Zeitung lately called atten- 
tion to the progress which is-being made by the 
above industry, notably with respect to the in- 
creased favour with which its products are 
received in other countries, and the extent to 
which the imports of the English article have 
been reduced within a short time. It is 
remarked that the imports apparently from 
Holland, Hamburg, and Bremen really originate, 
to a great extent, from England, the cement 
having come through Dutch and Hanseatic ports 
in transit. 

The marked development of the exports to 

amburg is conjectured to indicate an indirect 
trade of growing importance with the United 
States and other Transatlantic markets in which 

rman enterprise has of late years been 
Specially active. In Russia the heavy protec- 
tive duties and the partiality shown in that 
Country for the domestic cement industry have 
Contributed to invest the trade in the German 
article with difficulties of an appreciable 
nature. _The importance of the receipts from 

rance is attributed to the excellent system of 
Canals in Alsace and Lorraine, by means of 
Which the French manufacturers have special 
advantages for continuing relations with those 
provinces. Italy is considered as practically a 
hew market, only really open to the German 
manufacturers since the construction of the St. 
: thard tunnel. The trade with the United 
States is also regarded as an outlet of future 
Mportance to the German industry. 

As to the statistics of trade with England, it 


is remarked that the receipts are probably used 
at the ports and in their immediate vicinity, 
while the internal commerce of Germany has 
taken largely increased quantities of the home- 
manufactured article. It is supposed that the 
exports to Bremen represent to some extent 
cement intended for England, but it is admitted 
that the general introduction of German cement 
into the English market will be a matter of 
more than ordinary difficulty. The following 
table shows the totals of imports and exports 
for the period under review :-— 


1880. 1881. 1882. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Imports 30,624 28,206 25,175 
Exports 211,465 234,896 249,674 








LIME IN THE EYES. 


THE Baugewerks-Zeitung lately called atten- 
tion to the efficacy of sugar and water in 
allaying the unpleasant smarting caused by 
particles of lime getting into the eyes. Water 
alone is not by any means so efficacious, but 
there is a chemical action produced by the 
combination of sugar and lime which arrests 
the corrosive effects of the latter substance 
alone. It is sufficient to place in the hand a 
small quantity of sugar, and after pouring some 
clean water on it toapply the mixture to the eyes, 
when the pain almost immediately diminishes. 








A MEDLAVAL MANSION IN THE 
MARKET. 


SAMLESBURY HALL, situated about four miles 
from Preston, was offered for sale last week, at 
the Bull Hotel, Preston. It is well known as 
one of the most ancient baronial residences in 
the country. It was built by the De Samles- 
burys in the thirteenth century, during the reign 
of Edward III. In the early part of the 
sixteenth century it passed into the possession 
of the Southworth family, and in 1532 it was 
restored in the Tudoresque style by Sir William 
Southworth. It remained in the possession of 
the Southworth family until about the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, when 
family reverses compelled the Southworths to 
dispossess themselves of it, when it became the 
property of the Bradylls, an ancient Lancashire 
family belonging to Whalley, which family 
also became possessed of Whalley Abbey soon 
after the dissolution of the monasteries. The 
Bradylls, however, teok very little interest in 
the mansion, doing nothing to preserve it, and 
it was allowed to a great extent to fall 
into a state of dilapidation. During its 
ownership by the Bradylls it was converted 
into an hotel, under the name of the ‘Old 
Hole,” and for many years it was the resort 
of large numbers of visitors from Preston, 
Blackburn, and other parts of Lancashire, who 
repaired to it for the purpose of inspecting the 
ancient mansion both externally and internally, 
for although it had been neglected for many 
years its interesting carving and wood work 
remained. About twenty years ago the mansion 
and grounds passed into the hands of the late 
Mr. J. Harrison, of Blackburn, who at once pro- 
ceeded to restore it to something like what it 
was as an ancient baronial residence. The sub- 
stantial features of the building had, however, 
suffered little from the hand of time, and the 
work of restoration carried on by Mr. Harrison 
involved not demolition, but consisted of a 
careful and judicious adaptation of all minor 
additions to the style of architecture of which 
the building was such a noble specimen. One of 
the finest rooms in the house is the banqueting- 
hall, which contains some fine specimensof carved 
woodwork. Another noble room is the great 
hall, 35 ft. in length and 36 ft. in width. Its 
height from the floor to the springing of the roof 
is 14 ft. 6 in., and to the ridge 29ft.7in. It 
has been described as an excellent specimen of 
fourteenth-century work. Thereisanelaborately 
carved screen of dark oak at the south end of 
the hall supporting the minstrel’s gallery, dated 
1532. ‘The property offered for sale consisted, 
besides the mansion and manorial rights, of 
540 acres of land divided into eleven farms, 
together with three public-houses situated in 
different parts of Samlesbury. The mansion, 
grounds, and farms were first offered in one lot, 
as it had been undivided for 600 years. The 
first bid made was 20,0001., and 27,0001. having 
been reached with no further advance, Mr. 





Walton, the auctioneer, announced the reserve 








to be 33,0001., stating that 23,0001. had been 
expended on the mansion ‘and grounds since its 
purchase by the late Mr. Harrison. 

The farms and other portions of the property 
were then offered in separate lots, when some 
of them were sold. 








NEW BANK BUILDINGS AT PECKHAM. 


Amonest the improvements which have 
resulted from the widening of the main 
thoroughfares in Camberwell and Peckham is 
the rebuilding of the London and South- 
Western banking premises at Peckham, which 
have just been completed and opened for busi- 
ness. The new building, which is situated in 
High-street, immediately opposite to Rye-lane, 
has a handsome and commanding frontage 
upwards of 60 ft. in height, and containing 
four floors. The width of the elevation, how- 
ever, is limited to 12 ft. An entrance corridor 
gives access to the main banking premises in the 
rear, which occupy a ground area of about 
2,400 superficial feet. On each side of the 
ground-floor portion of the elevation which 
leads into the corridor from which the bank is 
approached, polished Shap granite columns, on 
grey polished granite bases, support massive 
carved cantilevers in Portland stone, these 
being surmounted by a bold projecting coving, 
between 4 ft. and 5 ft. in width, forming a 
balcony at the foot of the first floor. The three 
upper floors of the elevation are also faced with 
Portland stone, relieved by pilasters and columns 
in Corsehill stone, the pediment and arched win- 
dows having a profusion of carving. The third 
floor windows are in the form of ornamental 
gablet dormers, with vases at the angles. The 
elevation is finally surmounted by a Mansard 
roof, covered with Vieille Montagne zinc. The 
interior of the building throughout is very ela- 
horately decorated. The corridor and vestibule 
leading to the banking-house has a coved ceiling 
and cornice resting on coupled Doric columns. 
The banking-house itself is likewise very richly 
decorated. It is a spacious apartment 50 ft. by 
30 ft. It has a coved ceiling resting on Ionic 
pilasters and columns in Serpentine, Belgian, 
Devonshire, and other marbles, of varied colours. 
It is 27 ft. in height from floor to ceiling, having 
a central lantern-light glazed with embossed 
plate glass. The flooring of the banking-house 
in front of the bank counter is paved with 
mosaic. The manager’s room, and the clerks’ 
retiring-rooms and other apartments, are at the 
rear of the banking-house. Spacious strong 
rooms in the basement, immediately under the 
banking-house, and connected with it by a lift, 
have been fitted up by Milner’s Safe Manu- 
facturing Company, and contain several fire- 
proof doors. The upper floors contain the 
manager’s residence. 

The architects are Messrs. Edmeston, of Old 
Broad-street, and the contractor is Mr. William 
Shepherd, of Bermondsey, Mr. Govett being 
clerk of the works. The carving was executed 
by Mr. Seale, of Walworth. 








HENGLER’S CIRCUS IN THE 
AUCTION MARKET. 
PROPERTY IN ARGYLE-STREET. 


Last week Messrs. James Beal & Son sub- 
mitted for sale at the Auction Mart a freehold 
building estate in Argyle-street, Regent-street, 
comprising the building until recently occupied 
as Hengler’s Circus, together with the adjoining 
property Nos. 6 and 7, Argyll-street, the whole 
containing an area of about 25,000 square feet. 
The property was described as containing a 
very eligible site for the erection of a first- 
class West-end club and chambers, a colossal 
hotel, or a theatre, restaurant, concert-rooms, 
and club chambers combined. It was stated 
that No. 7, Argyll-street was formerly the 
site of the town mansion and gardens of the 
late Earl of Aberdeen, ard that about twenty 
years ago a portion of this site was excavated 
to a depth of 25 ft. below the pavement-line, 
and was then covered over with groined arches, 
which are now occupied by Messrs. Haig & Co. 
as wine-cellars, under their ground lease, at a 
rent of 600/. per annum, for a term of years 
expiring in 1962. It was pointed out that over 
the principal portion of this large area the tops 
of the arches are 8 ft. below the pavement in 
Argyll-street, allowing ample room for a base- 
ment story to any future erections which might 
be substituted for the present circus. It was 
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added that the arches and buildings in connexion 
had beer. most substantially erected, nothing 
except Portland cement and blue lias having 
been used, and the thickness of the walls ex- 
ceeding the requirements of the Metropolitan 
Building Act, so as to fit them for carrying the 
largest and heaviest superstructure that could 
possibly be erected on the spot. The auctioneer 
observed that Mr. Hengler erected the whole of 
the circus at a large outlay, and occupied 
the premises for twelve years at a rental of 
1,2001. per annum, but that this portion of the 
property was now estimated to be worth 1,8001. 
a year on a building lease. The entire esti- 
mated annual value of the whole of the pro- 
perty in its present state was said to be 3,6001. 
The bidding commenced with an offer of 20,0001., 
upon which an advance to 30,0001. was at once 
made, and 50,0001. having been reached the 
biddings stopped, on which the auctioneer an- 
nounced that his reserve was 65,000/., and there 
being no advance the property was withdrawn. 








THE SEA WALL EXTENSION AT 
EASTBOURNE. 
JACKSON UV, THE LOCAL BOARD. 


A DISPUTE is now going forward between the 
Eastbourne Local Board and Mr. Jackson, the 
contractor for the eastern extension of the sea 
wall, in which the latter claims 7,0001. from the 
Local Board in respect of damages which he has 
sustained in consequence of the Board having 
failed to erect groynes in front of the sea during 
the progress of the construction of the wall. 
The dispute has been referred to Mr. Harrison 
Hayter as arbitrator, and last week it came 
before that gentleman in one of the rooms at 
the New Law Courts. 

Mr. Jackson the contractor’s case is that in 
April, 1880, his tender of 16,9231. for the con- 
struction of the extension of the wall was 
accepted. He immediately placed a quantity 
of plant on the ground with the view of com- 
mencing operations at once, but he was con- 
fronted with a difficulty im the first instance, 
being unable to obtain possession of the land 
whereon the works were to be carried out, 
having found the ground occupied by a number 
of fishermen who claimed the right to have 
their boats on the shingle at this spot. He laid 
a tramway along the face of the sea, but he was 
so constantly interrupted that the works were 
greatly retarded, and he remonstrated with the 
Local Board several times, but the reply made 
by the Board was to the effect that he had been 
put in full possession of the land, and if the 
fishermen obstructed he might take measures 
to rid the beach of them. The obstructions 
continuing, the work had for a time to be 
abandoned, and it was not until the latter part 
of May, 1881, that entire possession of the 
ground was given up and the work resumed. 
During the progress of the works the con- 
tractor pointed out to the Local Board the 
necessity of groynes being constructed in front 
of the wall, but the Board repudiated any 
obligation to do this, although it was contended 
that they were bound by their own statutes to 
do all that was reasonably necessary to secure 
the safety of the wall during the course of its 
construction. In October, 1881, the wall which 
the contractor had constructed to the extent of 
350 ft. in length,—the entire length to be 
executed being 1,800 ft.,—succumbed to the 
force of the heavy sea, which was attri- 
butable entirely to the need of the groynes, 
which, it was contended, came within the 
definition of the Act that all reasonable pre- 
cautions should be taken against the en- 
croachments of the sea during the construc- 
tion of the walls. After the destruction of 
the wall the contractor wrote to the Board 
refusing to go on with the work in consequence 
of the absence of groynes, and this was followed 
by the Board taking possession of the con- 
tractor’s plant and proceeding with the work 
themselves, but, as showing their liability for 
the damage which had been done, not before 
they had taken the precaution to lay down 
several new groynes immediately in front of 
the wall. In support of the contractor’s claim 
against the local Board, it was shown that a 
joint report of Mr. Abernethy, C.E., and Mr. 
Stileman, C.E., stated that the failure of the 
wall was due to the removal of shingle, brought 
about by the absence of groynes. 

_ On the part of the local Board it was urged 
that when the contractor sent in his tender he 
did not stipulate for new groynes, and that the 





Board were not responsible for the damage to 
the wall. It is also part of the Board’s case 
that the contractor in refusing to go on with 
the work had broken his contract. ; 

The hearing of the case stands adjourned 
until after the long vacation. 








CASE UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS ACT. 
FLOOR AREA AND CUBICAL CONTENTS. 


At the Mansion House, on the 13th inst., 
Mr. Ebenezer Lawrance, builder, of 16, Wharf- 
road, City-road, attended before Mr. Alderman 
Waterlow on a summons at the instance of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, charging him 
with infringing the second sub-section of the 
twenty-seventh section of the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act, which provides that separate 
sets of chambers or roéms tenanted by different 
persons shall, if contained in a building exceed- 
ing 3,600 square feet in area, be deemed to be 
separate buildings, and be divided so far as 
they adjoin vertically, by party-walls, and 
horizontally, by party-arches or fireproof 
floors. 


Mr. Besley appeared in support of the complaint, 
and Mr. Freeman for the defence. 

Mr. Besley said the facts were not in dispute, but 
the case involved a point of law of much importance 
to all concerned in the erection of buildings in the 
City. The building in question, No. 21, Mincing- 
lane, was being erected as offices and chambers for 
merchants in the colonial trade, and the point was 
whether as such it came under the provisions of the 
sub-section under which the summons had been 
taken, or whether it was a warehouse, which was 
not liable to be divided by party-walls except in 
case it exceeded 216,000 cubic feet. It would bea 
very novel definition if merchants’ offices were to be 
regarded as warehouses. The Act was a most im- 
portant one, and it was very necessary it should be 
carried out. Its object was to prevent as far as 
possible the spread of fire; and especially in the 
city, where the streets were narrow, and where 
offices and warehouses were closely intermixed, it 
was desirable that every protection which could be 
afforded by the erection of party-walls and fireproof 
floors should be provided. The building extended 
to a depth of 99 ft., had five floors, and exceeded 
the statutory area of 3,600 square feet by 521 ft. 
He contended that the building came urder the 
provisions of the sub-section under which the case 
was instituted. 

Mr. H. H, Collins, District Surveyor of the eastern 
division’of the City, having been examined in support 
of the summons, 

Mr. Freeman, for the defence, said the decision 
of the Court on the point would affect a large 
amount of property in the City. The building 
belonged to the City of London Real Property 
Company (Limited), who had been erecting similar 
premises in the City for the last twenty years with- 
out any objection on the part of Mr. Collins’s 
predecessor. They contended that the building 
did not come within the scope of the 2nd sub-section, 
but of the 4th, which provided that every ware- 
house or other building used either wholly or in 
part for the purposes of trade or manufacture con- 
taining more than 216,000 cubic feet, should be 
divided by party-walls in such manner that the 
contents of each division should not exceed the 
above-mentioned number of cubic feet. 

Mr. Edward I’Anson, District Surveyor for Clap- 
ham and Battersea, and Mr. Edmund Weodiharss, 
District Surveyor for the Northern Division of the 
City, gave evidence to the effect that in the erection 
of similar buildings they had dealt with them in 
respect of their cubical contents, and not in regard 
to their areas, as Mr. Collins had. 

Mr. Alderman Waterlow said the question was 
a very important one, and it was quite right that 
Mr. Collins, the District Surveyor, should have raised 
it, though he did not agree with him. It was ex- 
eeedingly important for the protection of property 
that buildings and offices should be divided by 
party-walls and fireproof floors, but he could not 
override the words of the Act, which brought 
buildings ‘‘ used either wholly or in part for the 
purpose of trade” within the 4th sub-section, and 
not within the 2nd. He should hold that the offices 
in question came under that category, and he should 
dismiss the summons. 

Mr. Besley said the Metropolitan Board of Works 
would appeal against that decision. 








Monumental Structure at Metz.—The 
Schweizerische Bauzeitung states that it is 
intended to erect a monumental structure at 
Metz, in the part of the city known as the 
Buttes Charles V. The object of the work is to 
provide a resting-place for the remains of the 
soldiers who fell in the various battles around 
Metz during the war of 1870, and who were 
buried in the neighbourhood. The estimates of 
the cost vary from 25,0001. to 50,0001. 





INTERFERENCE WITH ANCIENT 
LIGHTS. ‘ 
‘“THE ANGLE OF FORTY-FIVE.” 
PARKER V, THE FIRST AVENUE HOTEL COMPAny, 


THIs was an action by the plaintiff, who occu. 
pies, for the purposes of his business as a photo- 
grapher, the upper part of No. 40, High Holborn, 
to restrain an interference with his ancient 
lights by the defendant company in the erection 
of their new hotel, and it came before the Court 
of Appeal on the 14th inst., the Master of the 
Rolls and Lords Justices Cotten and Bowen 
being on the Bench. 


At the trial of the action during the Michaelmas 
sittings, 1882, Mr. Justice North granted an injune- 
tion, but introduced qualifying words so as to leave 
the defendant company at liberty to put on a sloping 
roof on that portion of their building which was im- 
mediately opposite to the plaintiff's side windows 
looking to the west so long as the angle of incidence 
to the centre part of the plaintiff’s windows was not 
less than 45° above the point of incidence. The 
company were also not prevented from raising the 
walls north and south of the proposed sloping roof 
so long as they did not thereby darken, injure, or 
obstruct the plaintiff’s ancient windows. The 
plaintiff, who desired to get an absolute prohibition 
against any building by the company above a certain 
height, had brought the present appeal for the pur. 
pose of getting the qualifying words introduced into 
the order by Mr. Justice North removed. 

Mr. Finlay, Q.C., and Mr. Colt appeared in sup. 
port of the appeal by the plaintiff ; Mr. H. Matthews, 
Q.C., and Mr. Beddall for the respondents, the 
defendant company. 

Lord Justice Cotton, in delivering the judgment 
of the Court, said that the learned Judge of the 
Court below seemed to assume that it was a con- 
clusion of law or necessary inference of fact that no 
building at an angle of 45 degrees would constitute 
an interference with the access of light. This idea 
was, however, erroneous. There could be no such 
conclusion of law, as it was a question which must 
depend on the facts of each case. The notion 
seemed to have been adopted in consequence of some 
of the provisions of the Metropolitan Building Act, 
but, if it proceeded upon any theory that so long 
as light was obtained from an angle of 45 degrees 
there could be no ground of complaint, the sooner 
that idea was got rid of the better. The order must 
be varied by substituting words which would restrain 
any interference with or obstruction of the plaintiff's 
ancient lights by the buildings of the defendant 
company to the south or north of the part covered 
by a sloping roof, and immediately opposite the 
plaintiff's side windows facing west either above or 
conjointly with the sloping roof. The order would 
also restrain the defendants from allowing to remain 
any building erected since the hearing of the Court 
below. The defendant company must undertake 
not to contend, if any application should be made 
by plaintiff for a sequestration against them for 
non-compliance with this order, that the obstruction 
was caused solely by the sloping roof. 








FLETCHER UV. MESSRS. SALISBURY & CO. 


THIS was an unusual case, the plaintiff 
claiming damages notwithstanding that the 
interruption of light was less than the well- 
known angle of 45°., the angle of light remain- 
ing being about 40°. The premises were in 
Rotherhithe-street, and were said to be injured 
by the defendants building, on the opposite 
side of the road, which is only 21 ft. 8in. wide, 
a large workshop, but only being in height 
about 13 ft. 6in. above the old height of wall, 
which was 7 ft. 3 in. from the street-level, the 
peculiarity of the coffee-shop being its low 
height and great relative depth, and therefore 
the low light was of greater value than usual. 

The counsel forthe plaintiffs were Montague 
Cookson, Q,C., and W. H. Bleby ; the witnesses 
for the plaintiff were several of the customers 
who were in the habit of using for some time 
past this house ; and the surveyors, Charles K. 
Bedells, Banister Fletcher, and W. P. Gibbings- 
The witnesses for the defendants were those who 
also knew the premises for many years, and the 
surveyors, W. C. Bangsand J. 8. Quilter. 

After hearing the evidence, Mr. Justice 
Mathew said he was convinced by the plaintiff's 
evidence that there had been an injury to the 
premises, and he gave damages, 601. 








OLD MEETING TRUST, BIRMINGHAM, 
COMPETITION. 


In reply to two inquiries made in our last with 
reference to this competition (p. 63, ante), we r° 
enabled to say that not only did the gentleman ar 
pointed by the trustees, Mr. Lerten, inspee 
the designs personally in Birmingham, but that they 
were afterwards sent to his own office for further 
examination. Here the correspondence must en@ 
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BUILDING ACT. 
RECOVERY OF COSTS. 


THE Metropolitan Board of Works summoned the 
Duke of Bedford at Bow-street Police Court, on the 
18th inst., for non-payment of certain sums, the 
ogsts and expenses incurred by the Board under 
Part 2 of the Building Act. The Board was repre- 
sented by Mr. Norman Bevan, and Mr. R, A. 
McCall (instructed by Mr. J. R. Bourne) was counsel 

uke. 
at speared from the evidence that the Duke, for 
the purpose of estate improvements, had been 
ulling down eighteen stables in. Chenies-mews, 
Hower-street, three of which were in St. Pancras, 
arish, and the remainder in St. Giles’s parish. All 
the stables in the latter parish had been pulled down 
without any complaint from the District Surveyor, 
or any interference by the local board. When the 
work of demolition reached the stables in the parish 
of St. Pancras, the District Surveyor, Mr.- Wallen, 
telegraphed to the contractors for the Metropolitan 
Board ordering them to-hoard-in the stables. He 
afterwards notified to the Board that the stables 
were “‘ dangerous,” and the usual instructions from 
the Board, and a report from him as Surveyor fol- 
lowed, and subsequently the notice was sent to the 
owner calling upon him to “‘hoard-in and take 
down.” The notice to the owner could not be com- 
plied with, as the hoarding had been already. erected 
by the Board’s contractors.. The District Surveyor 
stated in evidence that he considered any building to 
be “dangerous” that was being taken down without a 
hoard, and that he was justified in precipitate action 
by the circular letter from the Board of the 6th day 
of February, 1880, which suggested to the District 
Surveyors that in any case of extreme urgency in- 
volving probable danger, the Surveyors might ask 
for the assistance of the Board’s contractors in 
puttiig up shoring pending instructions by the 
d 


Board, 

On behalf of the Duke it was shown that the 
building, per se, was not a ‘‘dangerous structure” 
within the meaning of the Act, and that any ques- 
tion of hoarding during the pulling down was 
governed by the Metropolis Local Management Act 
and not by the Building Act. That all proper care 
and precautions were taken, and that the District 
Surveyor had mistaken his functions in ordering the 
Board’s contractors to hoard-in the building. 

The magistrate held that there was nothing to 
justify the precipitancy of the District Surveyor ; 
that the buildings were not dangerous structures, 
and were being taken down by competent persons, 
and the greatest eare used; and that the District 
Surveyor ought to have put the Board in motion, 
and that the steps, if any, should not have been taken 
by him, but by the Board, as required by the Act ; 
and that upon the facts and Jaw, the case had not 
been made out, and, therefore, he dismissed the 
summonses, 








BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


THE funeral of Mr. Henry Thomas Bayes, for 
many years the treasurer of the above Institution, 
took place on the 12th inst., at Stoke Newington. 
in the presence of a large circle of friends. Mr. 
Arthur C, Lucas and Mr. C. T. Lucas (of the firm 
of Messrs. Lucas Bros., in whose service Mr. Bayes 
had spent many years of his life), and Mr. Thomas 
Stirling, were amongst those present. 

Messrs, F. Burchell, Mr. E. Brooks, and Mr. H. J. 
Wheatley (the secretary), attended as a deputation 
on behaif of the Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution, in which the deceased took a very warm 
interest, and which he actively served until within 
a few weeks of his untimely death. 








SAFEGUARDS AGAINST CHOLERA. 


Mr. Epwin Cuapwick, C.B., writes :— The 
first General Board of Health being charged 
with the preparation of defensive measures 
against the epidemic of cholera which befell 
the country in 1848 and 1849, the course we 

k was not to act upon any opinion of our 
own, but on the most carefully collected 
experiences we could get. For this purpose we 
examined officers who had served amidst the 
heaviest visitations in India as well as at home. 

© examined them specially as to what in 

cir experience did do, as well as what did 
not do. Of the measures which did not do 
Jere was a unanimous declaration that quaran- 
tines had everywhere failed to check theadvance 
of the pestilence. Quarantines, they declared, 
Were of as little avail as they would be against 
the east wind. Of measures that did do, there 
Was unanimous testimony in favour of cleanli- 
Ress or sanitation. In the advanced stages of 
the disease medicine was of no avail. But 
we found, for the first time, that the pestilence 
Was preceded by conditions of generally-felt 

uy depression, or by premonitory symptoms 
which did admit of a dietetic and medical 

tment, which, when combined with or pre- 





ceded by, measures of sai#itation which reduced 
foulatmosphericconditions, was always effectual. 
In the prosecution of the preventive measures 
of cleanliness throughout the country some 
places were found to be so intensely filthy with 
the filthy walls of houses and excrement-sodden 
sites that the immediate measures of prevention 
were declared to be impracticable, and the only 
available course was to remove the population 
out into tents, which we borrowed from the 
army stores. After a time some of the people 
got tired of bivouacking, and went back into 
the town, when they were attacked with pre- 
monitory symptoms. They returned to their 
tents and were relieved; they returned back 
again, to their homes and were attacked; they 
returned to their tents and were relieved.” 








- NEW GYMNASIUM, CAMDEN SCHOOL. 


HeER Royal Highness the Duchess of Teck 
attended at the Camden School on Monday last 
to distribute the prizes to the girls of the school, 
who were assembled in the new gymnasium. 
The proceédings commenced by the declaration 
of the Diichess that the new gymnasium waa 
formally opened. 

The Bishop of Rochester and Canon Spence 
were the speakers both at the Camden School 
and at the North London Collegiate School, 
where the Duchess repeated the process of prize 
giving in presence of a large company. 

The gymnasium is about 60 ft. by 30 ft. 
internal dimensions; has an open-timber roof, 
and was designed by the architect of the two 
school buildings, Mr. E. C. Robins. 








SUB-CONTRACTS. 


S1r,—The letter of Mr. Robert Crane in last 
week’s issue, headed ‘‘ School Board Contracts,” 
opens a subject of the greatest interest to manu- 
facturers who sub-contract with architects for 
supplying their various specialities. 

As we have lately had the pleasure of erect- 
ing a hot-water apparatus at our own expense, 
through the failure of the builder who was en- 
trusted with the amount of our account, we feel 
the full force of Mr. Crane’s remarks, and we 
believe manufacturers generally would be very 
thankful to see the present system of paying 
through the builder done away with The 
advantages of direct payments are already 
appreciated by some of the leading architects, 
and, if generally understood by the profession, 
would be commonly adopted. 

According to our own experience, 10 per cent. 
of the contract amount has to be made over to 
the builder to secure payment, although the 
specification may provide a net lump sum; but 
should the sub-contractor have the temerity to 
stand up for his own, he will, in the majority of 
cases, find such difficulties in carrying out his 
contract, and delays in payment, that in the 
future he will be very glad to come to terms 
with the man who holds the money. Indefence 
of the builder, it is perfectly reasonable, if the 
architect holds him responsible for the proper 
execution of the sub-contracts (the only reason 
we can imagine for retaining a bad system) that 
he should receive a fair percentage for his 
trouble; but the absurdity of attempting to 
make him responsible for the work of a specialist 
will be generally conceded, otherwise why not 
leave it in his hands from the first ? 

If you could see your way to take the matter 
up, by using your powerful influence to induce 
architects to certify direct for all sub-contracts, 
you would confer a boon on a large number of 
your readers. J. BRUNELL & Co. 








THE VENTILATION OF THE UNDER- 
GROUND RAILWAY. 


Sir,—This railway is divided into lengths of 
tunnel with openings to the air between the 
lengths. It appears to me that if means can 
be adopted to insure a rush of air through each 
length of the tunnel good ventilation ought to 
be possible. Every passing train creates a 
rush,—an immense rush,—as any one watching 
a train pass a station platform, sucking every 
dead leaf and shred of paper after it, cannot 
fail to admit. But at present, with trains pass- 
ing constantly each way, every current set up 


by a train passing (say) from Charing-cross to 


Westminster must be neutralised by the next 
train from Westminster to Charing-cross in the 
reverse direction. Why not divide the tunnel? 
The simplest wooden division, like what miners 


call a brattice, hung from the crown of th® 
tunnel to within 6 ft. of the permanent way 
would, it seems to me, suffice to establish two 
currents. In such a length of tunnel, for 
example, as the one referred to, one half of the 
tunnel would have a current in it passing from 
Westminster, the other half one passing towards. 
that point. It might turn out that some de- 
scription of fan or framework projecting from 
the train so as to take.an additional hold on the 
air might be a valuable auxiliary in increasing 
the intensity of these currents. This, at any 
rate, could be cheaply and readily tried, and if 
the experiment were found successful might 
easily be applied in every part of the line, or 
almost every part. If this suggestion has not 
appeared before (and I have nowhere seen it), 
I shall feel obliged by your giving it awe 








HOSPITAL SITES. 


Sir,—You have touched upon a subject the 
importance and difficulty of which is increasing 
daily. I am apposed in toto to our large, 
costly, and permanent hospital structures. As 
educational establishments in connexion with 
medical schools possibly they may be essential. 

I advocate small buildings, not altogether 
“jerry”’ structures, but inexpensive ones, and 
certainly not destined to last long. However 
slight their structure, their interiors should be 
lined with the glazed tile, so well known in this 
district (the Potteries, Staffordshire), and 
manufactured at a cheap rate. Itis the nearest. 
approach to that beautiful smooth-surfaced and 
‘‘ washable ’’ substance known as Chunam,* and 
with which most of the modern hospitals in 
India are lined. Have large buildings if you 
like, as convalescent hospitals and for the treat- 
ment of chronic cases, and the further out of 
the towns the better; but these small or 
cottage hospitals are greatly needed in crowded 
districts and near large works, and could be 
easily multiplied with the growth of the popula- 
tion. Communities do not yet realise the ad- 
vantages of surgical (certainly) treatment. 
away from their own homes. When they do, 
scarcely a village, I expect, will exist without. 
its hospital retreat. I am by no means advo- 
cating a charitable institution. I would curtail 
gratuitous medical advice to the very minimum. 
It is discreditable, and an abuse of charity by 
the many well-to-do people who seek and obtain 
relief from our present charitable medical in-~ 
stitutions. RETIRED. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Edinburgh.—It is stated that the committee 
of the Scottish Conservative Club have chosen 
the design of Messrs. James Ballantine & Son 
for a window commemorative of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, which, at a cost of 3001., is to be 
placed in the principal staircase of the new 
buildings of the club in Princes-street. The 
window is in three compartments, of which that 
in the centre is 12 ft. and the two others about 
8 ft. high. The large central design is a 
majestic female figure, wearing a crown, 
intended to illustrate the ‘‘ Historic or Regak 
Empire of Britain,” and typical of the conserva- 
tive or constitutional spirit of the party. Firmly 
held by the right hand is a governing sceptre ; 
the other hand rests upon a sheathed sword ; 
the national quarterings are displayed on the 
breast, and the rose, thistle, and shamrock, are 
embroidered upon the robe. St. Stephen’s and 
Westminster are seen in the background, and 
beneath is the Roman motto, “Imperium et 
Libertas,” adopted by the Earl of Beaconsfield 
‘as embodying the programme of his ministry. 
In the under portion of the central compart- 
ment the Beaconsfield heraldic bearings are 
displayed; the pillars are adorned with the 
collar and jewel of knight of the garter. 
Female figures occupy the side compartments. 
That on the right is intended to represent 
“ Politics,’ and has the British lion at her side, 
with a globe beyond, significant respectively of 
home and foreign interests. In her right hand 
there is a sword, wreathed with the emblem of 
peace, while a scroll is extended by the other. 
The corresponding side compartment displays 
the figure of “ Literature,’? rendered in the 
usual Classic manner. A pen is held over a 
tablet, and the head is raised as if in contempla- 
tion. The treatment of the whole design is that 
of the Italian Renaissance period, in accordance 
with the architecture of the building. Messrs. 


* Chunam: mortar made with lime produced from a smal? 








shell, and varnished, 
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Ballantine & Son are furnishing light decorative 
glass for the corridor and other windows. 

Etchingham, Sussex.—A Munich window, by 
Messrs. Mayer & Co., has lately been erected in 
the Church of Etchingham, Sussex. It consists 
of three lights, and represents the Resurrection, 
indicated by the Angel at the Tomb appearing 
to the women. A brass plate underneath the 
window records the fact that it has been 
erected in memory of Amy Gertrude Russell, 
October 12th, 1882. 


Hooks. 


dlandbook of House Property. By EpwARD LANCE 

Tarpuck. 1883. Third edition. London: 

Crosby Lockwood & Co. 

THis is, in some respects, an able book,—the 
subject is one which interests everybody, more 
or less,—and the author is evidently master of 
his subject. And vet the book is one which it 
is impossible to read with satisfaction, owing to 
the literary affectation and eccentricities which 
deface its pages. There are passages (such, 
e.g., as that on p. 68 beginning “ emphati- 
cally’) through which one has to fight one’s 
way as through a tangled thicket, to emerge at 
last breathless and a-gasp;—and such verbal 
trifling as “‘ obstructing salutary scope of sale,” 
and “suitable sanitary construction setting 
aside schisms on styles”’ is surely out of place. 

The book is divided into three sections. The 
first treats of the laws of property,—its rights, 
duties, and obligations. Although it is danger- 
ous to take an exposition of the law from any 
one but a lawyer, there is much in this com- 
pilation from the works of acknowledged legal 
authorities with which every professional man 
should be acquainted. 

The second division treats of the value of 
property of various kinds and the principles on 
which estimates of value should be based. The 
remarks on the qualifications which modify such 
values are judicious and to the point, and the 
tables with examples of their application will be 
found useful and trustworthy. 

The third section deals with house-building, 
and here again the author’s unfortunate style 
detracts from the merits of his work. The 
observations on “ quantities” and quantity sur- 
veyors are smart and caustic, but entirely out of 
place in a treatise of this sort, and one can but 
regret that the author should have gone out of 
his way to discount the worth of his book by 
presenting it in such a garb. 

If he will treat the subject in a plain, intelli- 
gible manner,—re-writing it in fact in unaffected, 
readable English,—he will do the profession a 
service, and his work will then form a use- 
ful addition to the library of every man of 
business. 











Cutting Tools. By Rosert H. Smitu, M.I.M.E., 
Assoc. M.I.C.E. London: Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, & Co. 

THE writer says, “the aim of this work is 

educational, and is intended as an attempt to 

elevate the art of tool-making to a more scien- 
tific position.’ It is illustrated with fourteen 

folding plates, well drawn and engraved, and a 

great number of woodcuts. The historical side 

of the question, interesting as that could not 
fail to be, is not touched upon; but the author 
addresses himself at once to the physical 
phenomena, and the principles thence deducible; 
from the action of the simplest of all cutting 
tools,— the wedge,— to the exquisite com- 
plexities of the lathe and the double-geared 
drill. A great proportion of the book is devoted to 
metal-working tools; but the chapter on machine- 
planes for wood, and that most interesting 
ene on saws, will be generally appreciated. 

The English use of the saw, viz., a push outwards 

from the shoulder of the workman, has been 

perpetuated in the United States, Canada, and 
the British Colonies to the exclusion of the 

German and Continental method, in which the 

outting stroke is a pull towards the chest. The 

Englishman, therefore, brings the whole weight 

of his body to bear upon his work, as of yore 

his sires threw their whole body into the bend- 
ing of their 6 ft. bows. The Oriental, however, 
who sits to his work, contracts with the stroke 
of his saw all the muscles of his body, and will, 
it is said, get through an equal amount of work 
with less fatigue than either the Englishman or 
the German. 

There is much in this book that will both 
entertain and instruct the reader, and we 
heartily commend it t> notice. 


A Practical and Conversational Dictionary of the 
English, French, and German Languages, in 
Parallel Columns. By GrorGce F. CHAMBERS, 
F.R.A.S. London: John Murray. 

Tus little volume is dedicated to the Grand 
Duke of Baden, at whose suggestion it was 
undertaken. Its object is to provide the tourist, 
at short notice, with words in which he can 
accurately express his immediate wants. The 
arrangement in parallel vertical columns of 
equivalent words and phrases in English, 
French, and German, is novel and convenient. 
By its aid you can find instantly under the head 
of the known English word its counterpart in 
the other languages mentioned, and our only 
regret is that the nowadays almost indispens- 
able Italian is not added. The author says 
that “it is doubtful whether a dictionary was 
ever before compiled and revised as this one has 
been, for every entry as to which any uncer- 
tainty existed has been discussed vivd voce with 
Frenchmen and Germans respectively.” And 
that the time occupied has been nearly five 
years. If, therefore, absolute accuracy has 
not been attained, the approximation thereto 
should be extremely close. It is needless to say 
that the work is well printed, in a handy and 
portable shape. Leave Mr. Murray alone for 
that. 





VARIORUM. 


‘‘Laxton’s Builder’s Price-Book.” (1883. 
Kelly & Co.) It is only necessary to announce 
the appearance of this book, which preserves its 
well-known features. When a work has reached 
its sixty-sixth edition it can afford to dispense 
with eulogy and may defy criticism. “* Spon’s 
Architect’s Pocket-Book for 1882,” edited by 
W. Young, architect (E. & F. N. Spon), is 
familiar to all our readers, and has approved 
itself a valuable aid to the architect and 
builder. This is the ninth edition, and does not 
differ materially from its predecessors. A very 
good index adds to its usefulness. The author 
invites contributions for the further improvement 
of his work.——“Jordan’s Particulars of Dry 
Docks, &c., on the Thames” (E. & F. N. Spon) 
consists of a diagram map and table of refer- 
ences giving the situation and particulars of the 
various London docks, and will afford informa- 
tion to many. “The Metropolitan Building 
Acts, 1855 to 1882 (with Appendices),’ W. 
Cunningham Glen and R. Cunningham Glen 
(Shaw & Sons), is a well-arranged and well- 
printed collection of Acts of Parliament, with 
the various regulations and circulars issued 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works, a record 
of determined cases, and some useful papers on 
the subject by Professor Donaldson. It com- 
prises the heads of contracts as settled by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and a copy 
of the Institute rules on professional practice 
and charges. It is a very complete work. 

















Miscellanen. 
A Gigantic Statue of the Republic was 


nnveiled in Paris on the 15th inst. It occupies 
a site in the Place de la République, formerly 
the Place du Chateau d’Eau. The statue, 
which is the gift of the Municipal Council, is 
of bronze, and about 36 ft. high. The Republic is 
figured as a woman, with calm and decided 
features, wearing the Phrygian cap, her head 
crowned with golden oak, and holding in her 
right hand an olive branch. This olive, by the 
way,—and some thought it a bad omen,—is 
stated to have been broken while the statue was 
being transferred from the studio of the artist. 
But it has been restored, and looks very well. 
It is in harmony with one of the inscriptions on 
the pedestal of the statue: ‘ Pax, Labor.’”’ In 
front of the statue is a bronze lion, executed by 
Cain. Three marble statues, representing 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, are placed 
at the foot of the gigantic image. There are 
scenes in bronze basso-relievo taken from the 
history of the Republic. The following dates 
are inscribed on the pedestal:—4th August, 
1789; 14th July, 1790; 11th July, 1792; 20th 
September, 1792; 21st September, 1792; 13 
Prairial, An2; 29th July, 1830; 4th March, 
1848; 4th September, 1870; 14th July, 1880; 
20th June, 1789; and 14th July, 1789. There 
are also the words “ Universal Suffrage.’’ The 
sculpture of the monument (of which we gave 
a view nearly three years ago, viz., in the 
Builder for Nov. 27, 1880) is the work of 
M. Leopold Morice, the architecture of the 





pedestal being by M. Charles Morice. 


— 


Leith: the New Promenade and (,,. 
riage-drive.—The formation of a promenade 
and roadway on the top of the reclamation 
embankment, to the east of the Edinburgh 
Dock, has now been commenced, Messrs, Joh, 
Tait & Co., contractors, Leith, having peg, 
entrusted with the work by the Leith Dog 
Commissioners. A promenade along the entir, 
length of the sea wall was originally includeg 
in the plans for the Edinburgh Dock, but a, 
such promenade did not form a nece 
portion of the works, it was allowed to remain 
in abeyance, and was not expected to be pro. 
ceeded with for at least several years. The 
Commissioners, however, have decided to cop. 
plete the first portion of the work, extendj 
between the east quay of the Edinburgh Dock 
and the railway crossing at Seafield. As nowy 
to be carried out, the plans embrace the cop. 
struction of a concrete parapet wall, macads. 
mised roadway, and concrete footway. This 
will, of course, involve the removal of the heavy 
timber fence which at present shuts out the 
view of the Firth from thedocks. The parapet 
wall, a portion of which has already been con. 
structed, will be 2,960 ft. long, 4 ft. high, and 
3 ft. thick at the top. A bend on the outside 
of the wall is designed to break the force of 
any waves that sweep up the embankment, and 
so prevent the wetting of the promenade. The 
concrete is formed in wooden moulds, which are 
not removed for several days, and the specifica. 
tions provide that the cement used shall be of such 
strength that bricks made from it, 1} in. square, 
shall be able to stand a tensional pressure in 
water of not less than 500 lb. each. The carriage. 
way is to be 28 ft. in width, and extends from a 
point about 400 ft. east of the east quay of 
the Edinburgh Dock to the North British Rail. 
way crossing at Seafield, a distance of 3,100 ft. 
On the seaward side of the road, a concrete 
footway is to be formed, 7 ft. 6 in. in width, 
while on the landward side a low retaining wall 
will be built to separate the promenade from the 
reclaimed ground acquired by the Caledonian 
Railway Company. 

Safety of Egress from Public Buildings 
and Hotels.—At the meeting of the Metn- 
politan Board of Works on the 13th inst., the 
Works and General Purposes Committee reported 
that they had proceeded on a resolution of the 
Board of the 19th January last, referring it to 
them to consider and report upon the desira- 
bility of the Board obtaining further powers 
from Parliament to regulate public buildings and 
hotels in the interest of the public. At the pre- 
sent time the powers of the Board in this respect 
were limited to theatres and music halls, but it 
was obvious that similar dangers from fire or 
panic might arise in other buildings, and it 
appeared to the committee very desirable that 
the jurisdiction of the Board should be extended. 
With this view the committee submitted the 
following recommendation: — That the Board 
do apply to Parliament in the next Session for 
power in the interests of the public to regulate 
the proper means of ingress and egress in respect 
of all public buildings and hotels to be hereafter 
constructed. The recommendation of the com- 
mittee was approved. ; 

The Criterion Theatre, Piccadilly, is to 
be lighted throughout with about 600 Edison 
incandescent lamps. The generating plant will 
comprise two Armington & Sims’ horizontal 
high-speed engines, having 13-in. cylinder by 
13-in. stroke, running at 275 revolutions, and 
driving on to countershafting, from which will 
be run fonr Edison L dynamos, each capable of 
sustaining 150 sixteen-candle lamps. The con 
tract for the work, which will be carried out 
by the Edison Electric Light Company (Limited), 
stipulates for the completion of the installation 
by the beginning of September. 
Covent Garden Market.—At the meeting 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works on the 13th 
inst., the Works and General Purposes Com- 
mittee reported, with reference to a letter 
recently received from the Duke of Bedford, 
inquiring whether it is the wish of the Board to 
acquire Covent-garden market as part of any 
general scheme for market extension. The 
Committee recommended that his Grace be 
informed in reply that the Board, after care- 
fully considering the matter, have arrived at 
the conclusion that it is not desirable for them 
to take any steps with a view to the acquisition 
of the market. Mr. Selway moved, in accord: 
ance with the recommendation of the cout 
mittee, and, after some remarks from Mr. 
Richardson and Mr. J. Jones, the motion was 








agreed to. 
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THE BUILDER. 








[Juty 21, 1883, 





For the completion of six houses and two shops, Range- 
moor-road, Page-green, under the superintendence of 
Mr. —— Eve, 10, Union-court, Old Broad-street :— 

rown 











Frankham 
Chudleigh 
Pereira 


Pierce 
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For the completion of six houses, Nos, 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 
and 35, Herbert-road, Page-green, under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. William Eve :— » ai 
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Aldridge & Jevsey 
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For the completion of six houses, Nos. 37, 39, 41, 43, 45, 
and 47, Herbert-road, Page-green, under the superinten- 
dence of Mr, William Eve :— 

960 
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Woodley 
Chudleigh ....... on 

Pereira 

Aldridge & Jensey ..,........c.seesevee0s béte 
Coyle & Co. 
Warr 











Pierce iN, 


For the erection of additional stabling, &c., for Messrs. 
Carter, Paterson, & Co., at Church-street, Stoke Newing- 
ton, under the superintendence of Mr. William Eve :— 

Hubble & Trott ‘ 














Battersea Park Tabernacle. Mr. Wm, Allen Dixon, 
architect, 14, Great James-street, Bedford-row. Quanti- 


ties supplied — 
With Brick Bath Stone 
Strings. 
Gregar & Son 
Hi & Hill 
Lathey Bros. ......... vee 
Hi 
Hollan 
“. Niblett 
og — a 
°°. agey on 
* Holowey Bros. ...........+08 ; 
J. Adil 


* No price given, 





For alterations at the Haunch of Venison, Bell-yard, 
Fleet-street, for Mr. Stadden :— 





For building three houses, Orb-street, Walworth, for 
essrs. Truman, Hanbury, & Buxton. Messrs. 
Williams & Sons, architects :-— 
Marr (accepted). 


For alterations at Duke of Wellington, Barnsbury, for 
Mr, E. Snow :— 
Marr (accepted). 


For rebuilding 6 and 7, Philip-lane :— 
Marr (accepted) 








£1,950 0 0 





Errata.—By some mistake, the cause of which we are 
unable to trace, in the tenders which appeared in our last 
(p. 65), for the following works,—viz., epee 
ae , Farnworth ; Unitarian Chapel, Liandyssil ; ~~ 
chandler’s shop, &c., Hull ; Primitive Methodist Chapel, 
Holloway ; and alterations to Primitive Methodist Chapel, 
Milford,—the name of Mr. F. B. Payton, of Bradford, 
was mentioned as that of the architect of the several 
works. Mr. John Wills, of Derby, writes to say that he 
is the architect concerned for all these works. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. T.—H. J. L.—S. H.—G. B.—R. 8.—B. F.—M. & Co.—W. F. D. 
& Co.—R. A. B.—C. 8.—C. F. P.—8S. J. J.—M. M.—G. A. Y. M.— 
B. & 0O.—C. G.—J. 8. G.—M. K.—H. H.—F. K. 8.—P. & R.—B. & R.— 
B. & H.—S. & K.—L. & W.—H. & 8.—J. T. 8.—H. D. P. T.— 
F. H. (the architect would be liable if he ordered materials without 
authority. We cannot assist in private disputes:and on ex parte 
information).—U. & A. (should have sent lists). 

Correspondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher 
except in cases of business. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
dl the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 

on. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume XLIV. (January to 
June, 1883) were given as a Supplement with the Number 
of July 14. 
A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal 
application at the Office. 
CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 
2s. 6d. each; also 
READING-CASES (Cloth), with Strings, to hold a Month's Numbers 
price 2s. each; also 
THE re 4 ~ ee VOLUME of ‘‘The Builder” (bound), price 
12s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on — 


sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Persons advertising in the Builder may have 


REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 
FREE OF CHARGE. 

Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 
‘are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 

cover the postage. 











CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) Os. 6d, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in tered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week’s issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
aad recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sen 








ra 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied orrecr from the Office to 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per ann 
Prepaip. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDR™ 
Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 
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Best Bath Stone. 
* WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apvr, 


Bath Stone. 
Facilities for selection and quality unequalled, 
having upwards of 
350,000 Feet Cube 
In Stock of all known descriptions. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [ Advi, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, 
Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvr, 


Of best quality, j 
Doulting Freestone, a, ther ys Ounlied 
HAM HILL STONE, 224 Kilns by Starts & 
BLUE LIAS LIME 


ae Ilminster, 
©, Augustus rod, Ham 
(Ground or Lump), a ee hee 
Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & CO. 


Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvz, 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 




















Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 

in all thicknesses. 

B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W. 

London. [ Apvr. 


— 








J. L. BACON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 


DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, and NEWCASTLE. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 





CHAPPUIS’ PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, | 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted by 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, the M 
British Museum, South Kensington Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Shi 
ce Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to 


Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, 


and fitted at Bucking- 

etropolitan Board of Works, 
also Ridiway Companies’ Offices, 
Artisans’ Work- 


shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &., &c. 
N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. B. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, 


NOTICE.—The POLYGONAL REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) FOR ARTISTIC and PICTURE GALLERIES. 
Its construction allows of the angle of light being readily altered so as to reflect in any desirable direction. 





ET-STRERT, LONDON. 











